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RODNEY MACE : 

Trafalgar Square 

388pp. Lawrence and Wishart. £8 
(paperback, £3.50). 

Most capitaf cities in Western Eur- 
ope have their "front room”, Rod- 
ney Mace argues, "most usually a 
place to bo looked at, and only occa- 
sionally used ; somewhere that will 
impress the neighbours and overawe 
the country cousins”. For Eng- 
land, for tlic past 150 years, that 
place has been Trafalgar Square in 
the centre of London. In tbelr 
shaping, such front rooms " are the 
sole end absolute province of the 
ruling class, who of course decide 
what will be recorded and how. The 
mass of the population gain, or have 
gained, admission both metaphoric- 
ally and actually, to such places on 
sufferance only”. And he sets out 
to show how Trafalgar Square, half- 
hearted grand design without a 
, single completely symmetrical vista, 
an esplanade peopled by imperial 
heroes which has become the forum 
of popular protest, is just that 
* front room in the characteristically 
compromising British style. Not 
that Trafalgar Square is hectoring. 
In general the story. Is nicely see 
out, through document and ill ust ra- 
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tion, so that it speaks for itself. 
It is also, especially for the nine- 
teenth century, carefully rosearched.- 
The result is .a Very unusual combin- 
ation of art and political history, 
succeeding very well in Its object 
td show that the square’s present 
add contradiction between its de- 
sign and its use is no accident, and 
that, ** as in any drama, the stage 
ahd all that Is on it form an inte- 
gral and indissoluble historical 
link with the narrative* 1 . 

■■ The symbolic focus of the square 
1 .Is Nelson’s column, raised to cele- 
W te the naval victory at Trafalgar 
* which .gave -Britain a century of ' 
. command: at sea v Its design' ^ taken 
from :a . column In temple of 
1 Mars the A.v6hgeY in. the- Tor urn of 
‘ Augustus of Rome, Itself .a morfu- 
jnent to the victory by his son over 
Caesar’s assassins, " the enemies qf 
the fatherland ”. It has . proved 
triumphant, both as a symbol of the 
s Umpire, and its ruling ciaAs— and, 
conversely, of the need to over- 
throw them both. Had Hitler suc- 
ceeded In conquering Britain after 
the invasion of 1940; he planned to 
. remove the column to Berlin as “ an 
impressive way. of .underlining the 
. German' victory”. Similarly, whon 
William .Morris wrote In Waips front 


Nowhere of how the socialist revolu- 
tion came, it was through the 
massacre of Trafalgar Square in the 
shadow of the column ; and the 
American socialist novelist, Ignatius 
Donnelly, In his Caeserr‘s Column in 
1890 suggested how after the des- 
truction of capitalism by worldwide 
insurrection the massacred rich 
could be concreted up to form 
a gigantic columnar monument in- 
scribed, 11 In commemoration of the 
death and burial of modern civilisa- 
tion”, and intoning the atrocities of 
the ruling classes. Prophetic, fanta- 
sies ; but meanwhile it is from the 
plinth of the column that the 
orators of opposition continue to 
rally popular assemblies, 

The gate to the royal palaces and 

2 ark was originally at Charing 
ross, and in the eighteenth 
century the site of the present 
square was covered by an enormous 
royal mews, whose coach-houses, 
hay ; barns, stables and offices 
serviced die private horse-transport 
of the royal family. Evon after the 
first step in the transformation of 
the area, tlio new street along the 
present north side of the square, 
first suggested by John Nash in 
1812 and agreed In 1820, had cut 
through the mews site, part of it 
remained: so that William Kent’s 
fine eighteenth- century royal 
stables, converted at first to a 
menagerie, and then a record 
repository, survived at the bead 
of the north side until 1835. It 
.was partly through Peel's enthusi- 
asm that the National Gallery, 
designed by William Willdns and 
ridiculed from the .start as the 
"National Cruet Stand”, rose in 
its place in 1837. Meanwhile 
parliamentary support had been 
given for the rest of tbe site, 
which was (and still is) owned by 
the crown, to be cleared and 
rebuilt, so as to provide an open 
apace, bringing "great benefit, by 
contributing to the health oE the 
inhabitants in the vicinity”. These 
were the decades In which cholera 
reappeared' in the, overcrowded 
cities of the Yieat and' even thft- 
rlqh were haunted by the fear of 
epidemic death. It mattered less- 
to them that the complex nF new 
street plans required the removal 
of two street markets, and so the 
loss of livelihood for many of the 
resident working class. Indeed the 
only solution to poverty offered 
by the town planners of. that era 
was simply to sweep it somewhere 
else. That was the spirit in which 
latei- on in the 1870s Charing Croft 
Road was -cut' through the worst 
plum rookeries to the north, their 


By Paul Thompson 

former inhabitants not rehoused 
but merely driven out. 

The layout of tho square itself 
was planued by Charles Barry in 
1840. By this stage tlie government 
had already second thoughts “that 
other evils of a generally objection- 
able character may be anticipated 
from leaving open so large a space 
in this particular quarter of the 
Metropolis”. The great fountains 
were inserted partly to break up any 
urban mob which plight gather in 
the space. Similarly, powerful gas- 
lighting was provided to assist the 
imposition of order at night. The 
Bude Light Company's original 

g ranite lights tends remain, although 
ie famous miniature police watch- 
box was only inserted into one of 
them in the 1920s, so that a con- 
stable in need could telephone for 
reinforcements against an unruly 
demonstration. 

The Nelson column itself, how- 
ever, originated from a private 
enterprise, and as a very belated 
memorial to Trafalgar. There had 
been other Nelson columns earfier. 
The most beautiful is William Wil- 
kinson's elegant neo-Greek monu- 
ment of 1817 at Great Yarmouth; 
the best known was the 1808 Dublin 
pillar which stood, In Yeats's words, 
to represent “ the feeling of Protes- 
tant Ireland” against those "who 
pay the taxes end enjoy none of the 
plunder”, until the Republicans 
Blew it up in 1966 to oeleorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Easter 
Rising. 

There had been proposals imme- 
diately after Trafalgar to com- 
memorate Nelson in London too. 
William Woods, for example, had 
published a design for a vast, bare 
250-feet-square pyramid dedicated 
to Nelson, with lions at the corners 
as In tue eventual- column, to 
represent "British courage and 
generosity ” through combining. 
s grandeur of form and the idea of 
protection and safety . . . Insepar- 
able from a friendly power As a 
Whale the purpose of the pyramid 
was “ to raise the mind above the 
contemplation of private interests 
and strengthen national devotion”. 
It was thus not fortuitous that in 
the late 1830s, when working-class 
unrest, and the riso of Chartism 
threatened national unity, the pro- 
tect of a Nelson monument whs 
revived. It was a deliberate' reaf fir- .' 
motion in a period of. social crisis. 
Tlie principal contributors to the 
public subscription opened in 1838 
were the Queen, the 'Russian Grand 
Duke Alexander and the Tsar, the 


Duka of Wellington, and other lend- 
ing peers. 

Tlie design was opened to com- 

¥ etition and 124 entries received, 
he subscription committee chose 
William Rail ton's proposal ; and 
ahhough there was much contem- 
porary fuss about it, including a 
parliamentary select committee, it 
is bard to feel from looking at the 
other entries illustrated here that 
they were wrong. But it proved a 
long step from awarding tho first 
prize to seeing the column in place. 
They were first delayed by the par- 
liamentary squabble. Then they 
failed to raise enough money ana 
Imd to be * bailed out by the gov- 
ernment. After rnqt the contrac- 
tors, Grissell and Feto, were held 
up by a labour dispute. Their work- 
men were also employed nearby on 
the newly rising Houses of Parlia- 


!*S» the newly rising Houses of Parlia- 
merit and stopped work there in pro- 
. test against a cursing, bullying fore- 
how- man appointed by the firm “ to 
Ivate maintain the discipline of the 
[ated Quarter deck”. The men on the 
tad Nelson column came out in a sym- 
. pathy strike — resulting in probably 
Wil. the first protest meeting to be held 
lonu. the square. But the building 
ut h - workers of the 1840s were 111- 
lbHii unionized and easy to beat. Grissell 
jrtjo and Peto sacked their men and 
Qt »«: found others. Nelson’s column was 
w ho thus built-— not perhaps so very in- 
s appropriately — by scab labour, 

cans The making of the sculpture for 
i the die column and the square also 
ister introduced symbols, not all inten- 
tional. Thus the foundry which 
cast the plaques of battles at tho 
base of the column was found guilty 
of the ail-too-common Victorian 


capitalist frauds of sliort-wedglit and 
adulteration in the metal which they 
used, leaving tho castings rough ana 


spongy with holes and weaknesses. 
Tlie two' principals of the firm were 
sent to prison while die wife of 
another and 6ome of fts workmen 
fled in f ear to Australia. There was 
also trouble with the four lions. The 
first two attempts proved failures, 
and were sent off as rubbish to 
grace the model industrial settle- 
ment; of Salteire in Yorkshire. Land- 
seer was then brought in : but tho 
lions wcio not finally hi place until 
1867— over sixty years after Nelson's 
death* Tho rest of the square’s sculp- 
ture conio in rather more cosily. 
First was Clmntrey's George IV in 
1843 ; thou in tho 1850a General 
Napier, who lied been sent north 
to quell the Chartists in 1839, and 
after that conquered Hyderabad for 
the Empire; and General Havelock, 
wllo died suppressing tlie Indian 
Mutiny. Ho was followed in 1885 by 


removed from * 1 * square In Sul 

and finally, on its north wall, bv 
three admirals off the twentieth ceo 
tury, JoMlcoe, Beatty and CunnS* 
ham, whose busts decorate LuiyeJi 
flower beds, 

Meanwhile Trafalgar Square had 
also become a synibol of prot«L 
Tho strike mooting of the coluS 
builders may have been its first um 
for a demonstration, but its raid 
importance for this purpose was not 
fully seen before 1848, the year at 
the last great Chartist revival it 
was at a mass meeting In the sous™ 
on March 6, 1848, a protest agalmt 
higher taxes, that a speaker raised 
the call for the people's Charter, 
and the incited police broke uo 
“"bng , Instigating a fight In 
which the hoardings round the un- 
finished column lions were tom 
down, and windows smashed In the 
Reform Club and neighbouring 
shops. Meetings were then bnnned 
in the square. The Times hoped that 
Chartism, " this senseless, and in t 
political sense, ridiculous move- 
ment is now entirely at an end", 
and it would be unnccessaiy io fix' 
liosos to the fountains to anitt the 
dispersal of crowds. The govern- 
ment. however, planned more caw- 
ful defences which proved trium- 
phant against the Chartists In the . 
Kciinington Common fiasco of April 
10, 1848. Tlie royal family and may 
others temporarily evacuated cen- 
tral London, while a Chartist gash- 
crlng of 150*000, induced to ipeet 
south of the river by official permit 
slon, was then forbidden ftom 
marching back with its great peti- 
tion, and kapt beyond the bricUes- 
by Wellington's deployment of 8M 
cavalry, 5,000 infantry and 12jw 
pensioners, including an entire 
cavnlry-bnckod regiment of infinity 
to protect Trafalgar Square and 
Whitehall itself. 

Victory In tlie first round of th* 
struggle for possession thus wait 
clearly to the ' government. For the 
next three decades, mass poUUgj- 
meetings were convened In riiyw 
Park, whero llioy wero normally, “ . 
not always, allowed. The coudnuffljf 
concern of the government for mod 
control is revealed, however, in pn* 
vote discussions over the suing ot 
barracks in London. Those wwj- 
placed next to the parks, wnlcn u 
emorgoncy could bo taken over V ■ 
the military: "the power of WR. 
Mob can be kopt in comtfaraliij’- 
subjection so long as the bony “ . 
tho Multitude can bo confi ned n 
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tiic streets mul can he prevented 
from forming musses in the parks 
It was with tile socialist revival 
nf lltr lH8l)s that the issue of Free 
speech and free nssembly in Tra- 
fdlgar Sqtttire was reopened — and 
readied its epic climax. Minor meet- 
ings of the socialists and also the 
unemployed in the square, as else- 
where in the London streets, wero 
at First ignored ; but by 1885-86, as 
they began to seem to represent an 
increasingly formidable social pro- 
test,. thev were increasingly 
molested by the police. Then' sud- ' 
rfcnlv, for two days on February 9 
and ' 10, 1886, the West End was 
thrown into panic. A somewhat con- 
fused assembly of socialists, anti- 
socialists and unemployed in the . 
square had been asked to move on 
by the police, and marched towards 
Pall Mall, where, in reply to the 

.nr. ,1 io nf i-lnhnipn frnm fii-UI flnnr 


windows mid balconies, they began 
window-smashing. 

"The West End was for a couple ' 
of ham's in the hands of the Mob”, 
reported The Times the following 
morning ; and all next day, central 
London, enveloped in dense fog. 
remuined paralysed by rumours of 
approaching rioters. Tlie West Etid 
recovered, but began to take new 
interest in Trafalgar Square. In par- 
ticular. tlid police were subjected 
to criticism for tolerating its use-— 
which was now discovered — at night 
for sleeping out, even in bad 
weather, by homeless local casual 
workers like ihe pca-shellers and 
fruit-sorters of Covent Garden 
morkt-L. Ah u result "the finest 
site in Europe” wus becoming "o' 
foul camp for vagrants''’.' The 
police, who knew that this pathetic 
sub-proletariat, which caused them 
no trouble, had nowhere olse 
better to sleep, were reluctant to 
act, but eventually decided in Octo- 
ber, 1887, to clear them from the 
square. Their action at once pro- 
voked counter-sympathy ; bread 


and soup stalls were set up by the 
charitable io feed the- needy, uml 
before In iir there were more than 
400 homeless each night in the 
square; while during the day a 
series of muss meetings was held. 

On November 8, the Commis- 
sioner nf Police decided to ban all 
meetings in the square. The social- 
ists and radicals of the free speech 
movement challenged this official 
pro hi hit inn by organizing a series of 

{ ►rote st demonstrations for the fol- 
Dwitig Sunday, November 13, 1887 
— Bloody Sunday. It was another 
day of physical victory for 
authority. But it was a battle which 
left the ruling classes clearly 
shaken, and if there were moral 
victors, they were more probably 
the socialists. Four thousand police 
stationed to prevent a meeting in 
tbe square, backed by columns of 


ijao uuniu), utumicu lu [/ielcs lug 

processions of demonstrators who 
converged from Clerkenwell, 
Paddington, Deptfoo-d, Bermondsey 
and Battersea, as they reached tbe 
approaches, or the square, in St 
Martin's Lane, at the Haym&rket, or 
under Big Ben.- In die fighting, 
one demonstrator, Alfred Lionel), 
was ti a milled to death by a police 
horse. The revulsion of the people 
of London to such official violence, 
and a clear sign to the authorities 
not to risk a repetition, w&s shown 
at Limieil's burial. Tens of thou- 
sands followed his hearse, starkly 
Inscribed "KILLED IN TRAPAL- 
GAR SQUARE", to Bow Cemetery, 
and at the graveside joined In sing- 
ing the "Death Song ” specially 
writtou in the intervening days by 
William Morris. 

When the Liberals returned to 
power in 1892, they reopened Tra- 
falgar Square to public meetings— 
on new terms. From thence undl 
the present, meetings have been 
allowed, by official permission. The 
regulations have been somewhat 


tigliier .since 1952, Inn the spirit 
iiui been iniisislL-m.' Trufiilga* 
Square is npun as nf righi tii puli'i. 
otic mnssc-s uji occasions such as 
royul corunaliuns or victory celebra- 
tions, even if unruly, like those nf 
the relief of Muf eking. Other meet- 
ings, except during the strange 
episude of 1948-50 when a Labour 
government tried in bail all political 
marches in Lnndon, have normally 
been tolerated, nn the liberal prin- 
ciple first announced by Asquith, 
as home secretary i n th c 189 0s, 
that it was good to allow even “ very 
foolish and .ignorant people . . . [to] 
Jet off steam ... a kind of safety 
valve to feelings and opinions which 
are only dangerous as long as they 
are held in suppression ’’. Some 
feelings, however, become more 
dangerous to govcrnmenls whop 
they arc expressed. Thus during the 
First World War the government 
banned anti-war denv 
it will not permit uny meetings on 
Ireland to be held in tlie square 
today. Nevertheless, Trafalgar 
Square has been since 1892 the great 
public gathering-space of British 
political protest. It has seen, ' in 
numbers up to and -beyond 150,000, 
the mass demonstrations of the suf- 
fragettes in 19064)8, of the hunger 
marchers and the miners in thR 
1920s and the 1930s. of the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament iu 
the 1950s and 1960s. Symbolically, 
Trafalgar Square today belongs as 
much to the opposition as to the 
ruling class. Nor could it be argued 
that such a concession is purely 
symbolic, and none, of the protests, 
which the square has seen have had 
any significant political impact. AH 
the same, one cannot help feeling 
that this "from room”, In wliicu 
the commanding brows of com- 
memorated imperial heroes stare 
down upon somewhat impertinent 
and foolish crowds, tolerated so long 
as they seem to present no serious 
threat to political authority, is in 
the best British taste. 


The colossus of Westminster 


By J. Mordaunt Crook 

M. H. PORT (Editor) i 

The Houses of Parliament 

£14*Ei0 Ya * e University Fr'ees, 

nw~' i T— i T~ . . i . . <i i | 

Few buildings can survive a, full- 
scale architectural biography, and 
fewer stiH a dull one. But tih6 
Houses of Parliament — Barry and 
Pugin's neo-Godric colossus known 
to contemporaries aa the New Palace 
or Westminster— Survives tills 

double test triumphantly. 

tike tlie building ilsdlt, this book' 
Is a work of collaboration. It began 
as Part I, section HI of The History 
the Xing’s Works,’ volume 6 
(HMSO, 1973). Those flfty-threo 


of all, that great firm of 'metal- frantic Goth, thore existed, nn 


fj r.ld lOVI' 1 1 M * J 


rime agents of the Gothic Revival, 
Hardman and Company of Bir- 
mingham, Clive Wainwiughfo chap- 
ter, in particular— « prefatory sketch 
for a full-scale catalogue— reveals 
for the first time film superb quality 
of Pu»hi*s. Westminster woodwork, 


pages have now been expanded into WoM who designed bur Hou 
« handsome cooperative package by Pl Xment, Pugin or Barry? 


no less than nine different scholars. 
M, H'. Port, the general editor, tdls 
we. story of England’s 'greatest; 
architectural competklon and deals 
*, “detail with the financial and poll 
uofAiproblema. involved in the bujld- 
8 construction. Phoebe Stanton 




ana a, w. .FUg!n in 
creating what turned out to be the 
largest secular building- of tits Vic- 
age. Hera is the key section 
hook, end yet another tenta* 
!“ in i 8Hmpse of that major work 
on Pogin for we have now 

8 quaitfib of a century.. 

v&duin TSS&&3KS&! iS 

hardhr ' UMpk on thd ground.' so 
smiths two chapters are particu- 
.larijf welcome. Then there are five 
sectibns devoted to the » decorative 


surveys the ei'cliiteeturel imiuejice 
of this Mother of Parlleiilent Houses. 
She singles but throe obviously deri- 
vative schemes : die Houses of Par- 
H&rrieivt and government offices in 
Sydney, New South Wales, designed 
by W. H. Lynn of Belfast id 1869; 
die Dominion Parlmmemt buildings 
in Ottawa, Canada, built to designs 
by Thomas Fuller and H, C. Jones 
in 1859457; and, almost, tuicannily 
close, tlie • Hungarian Parliament 
buildings' on Budapest, designed by. 
Imre Steiudl In 1883-1902. 

WoH, who designed bur Houses of 
Parliament, Pugin, oy Barry ? The 
question has .become “a cllcfab, Pro- 
fessor Stanton dclivei's the definitive 
answer : both. Broadly speaking, die 
pilan is Barry’s and the structure 
too: most of the details originate 
With Pugin, especially the 
decoration of i 

Pugin did not entef ms- compettuon 
himself.. .He 1 was employed as 
draughtsman by two "differertt co 
petdtors, Barry and Gillespie 
Graham. "I made Barry’s designs 
for 400 guineas ”, Pugin remarked, 
“ and Graham gave me 300 guineas 
for his. Is this not a regular joke ? 
Here are two rivals competing for 
One prize, and I; am- making the 
designs for both.” Finn’s eon/E, W. 


ria rr.r j ^ 


Barry, openly admired Pugin’s amaz- 
ing energy and fluency of design 
—what lie called tiie " nmeatro'a 
. . . 50 horse poweV of creation”. 
Pugin In turn greeted Barry’s 
master-plan with " hearty com- 
, mendeobn And. Beriy welcomed 
Pugin’s, protbgbs, Hqrdtnan, Crete 
end Minton in particular,: as Ideal 
executants for Pugiu’s decorative 
schemes lh metalwork, painting add 
tiles. It was not Barry but' Barry’s 
'parliamentary employers who 
treated Pugin so shabbily, cutting 
his salary and decrying his besl 
efforts. Pugin complained: - 
If I had not the spirit of a lion 
with three tails, I should never 
get over all my difficulties . . . 
ft seems I shall die in liar ness. 
... I am disgusted with every, 
thing for I get shamefully treated 
oil all sides and miserably paid. 

, . . The rascally Commlsalonfii*s 
nave reduced my Salary , at West- 
minster to 100: a year, just- -half 
... it is almost an irisult 
“No man”, he writes bitterly to- 
wards the eqd of his life, "has 
worked harder on bettor than I 
have . . my spirit is broken.” Still, 

‘ * a touch of heroic 

" I . think I have I 
done dome good” In the end the I 
doctors said he "had worked one 
hundred. years in forty 
- The illustrations to this book, both 
colour and monochrome, are excel- 
lent. There is even a section of hand- 


MARXISM AND LITERARY CRITICISM m 

TERRY EAGLETON 

This book provides a concise analysis of the major issues .that 
Marxist literary criticism presents and looks at the work of its 
main proponents in the light of the central tenets underlying 
Marxist thought. 

£2.50 University Paperback £1 .00 

Critical Idiom Series 31 
General Editor : JOHN JUMP 

MYTH m 

K K RUTHVEN 

In Myth, Professor Ruthven examines some of the leading theor- 
ies concerning the nature and -origins of myth. By reference to a 
wide variety of texts, he Illustrates the relevance of these theories 
to literature. Ancient views of myth as history, science, moral 
philosophy or word-play are reconstructed and more recent 
claims that myth is a form of psychic projection, an offshoot of 
rltuaf or a mechanism for reconstructing opposites in human 
experience are considered. 

£2.00 Paperback £1.15 

Critical idiom Series 2 

ROMANTICISM (2nd Edition) m . 

LILIAN R FURST 

As a critical term Romanticism is often used, often defined, and 
often- misunderstood. This study brings out the essenoe of the 
subject by tracing the evolution of Romanticism and showing its 
novelty as an imaginative and emotional perception of the World 
in contrast to the rationalistic approach dominant in the seven- 
teenth century. 

£2.00 '. Paperback £1.10 

THE RISE OF THE CORPORATE ECONOMY 

LESLjE HANNAH 1 

This book gives an account of how today's large corporations 
h'ave superseded the small competing firms of the nineteenth 
century. The author sees the crucial periods in the formation 
of the modern corporate system to have been the two decades 
of the 1920s and the 1900s. 

£7.75 . ; ; 

CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL PHI10S0PHERS 

Edited by ANTHONY- DE CRESPIGNY and KEN^ETR.MINO.GUE 
By discussing twelve of the moat' influential figures in modern 
political philosophy, from Marcuse; Sartre and Arendt to Hayek, 
Oakeshott, Macpherson, Rpwls and Strauss, this book surveys 
the plain (developments I h contemporary political- thought. It 
reveals an unsuspected richness in the philosophical discussion 
of politics in this century. . .. ‘ 

£6.50 University Paperback £2.75 


POLITICAL BEHAVIOUR 

HOWARD ELCOCK 5 


blocked Pugin-, wall-ps^er as frontis- 
piece. put the text, mostly thorough - 
and deadpan, hardly , matahes, the 


and the -methodological problems to which it gives rise, Unking 
his discussion of theory with the ..empirical data that will allowf. 
the student to evaluate issues and arguments fpr himself. • • . 
£8.00 '• University ; Paperback. £3>25 

FROM THE GRACCHI TO NERO (4th Edition) ESI 

H H SCULLARD . • T'' 

:This is a - revised edition of a book- that has established itself as 


Pugin— half as ti 


as hi* father. And. the. 


•with ; metalwork, the lat<e T, S. R. 

with painting,, and CHvfi Wain- 
/imgHt with furniture. 

” bulk of Boose’s contribution-' 


appeared long ago in thijdurhgl of 
S f -lYarbib-g and Courtauld; fnsti 
- XVTr WH - Bai ddmrt’ 
®U dpen up new fields of study .and 
S!,S !rate ', il P rt> M were needed, 
Putins extrboi-diiiary facility as n 
. aecoretive dbslgner. '• iThey a«6 illq< 


" : what Irad nreriopily seemed' 

Cbmribudpji^ by,- subsidiary 
Sculptors -,1ft kp jdW ’momafc; 

^tchTe; st&irter Lgiariers 


— unu «q lpicuusu ne inujcii 

.and : twice: as inad-pdldi not -regard- 


the matter as in any way a joke, . 
He engaged in furiobs controversy 
with Barry’s sons on the tendentious 
theme - of. *f Who was the Az»t-A<rchi- 
: the HoUses o£ Parld&m$)tt ?.” 

When the dqse settled ' Barry was 
revealed . as an ' astute' > Jnen of! busi- 
ness, Jt : very- sibla - erbhkeet ‘ and-- a ■ 
slippery commUtee^nan ; Pugin as a 
naive genius who- admitted honestly 
that' he alpha ; could, never ihave 
carried the project 1 tiwough. Fugsn 
' himself put tile matter in a nutshell 
^tho^gh the hutsbelL'if not q'doted 

.BWr^aA .plan was: to- 

. , measurably: superior to fany -tiiat 
I could ;«t thpe, hav^ pvo- 

■ duced,,d!rtd Had it beeh oth^rw-lse. 

‘ : .the. cbnOTiisri oners ‘: wol4d> vhave 


briUlaoce of the. objects Blu4tri>ted. 
And: the. oppartunhy of relanrtg'tfip 
structure of thd New Pal ace 'of West- 


minster .to its parlia montary pur- 
poses — of .showing the -Houses ' of 
Parliament, actually At .work— has 
been missed altogether. -. BomebbW 
there seeiris to have J.fslljir®; 
or Historical imagination. One amus^ 
ing example crops up among the 
'. footnotes. Henry Broftdbum, One 
of. tile FI f Bt ; . Wot-klpg-cls w-* tMps, 
worked as a moflon on the .'New 
Palace ol j Westminster;- .and lived tn J 
occupy tlie . chamber. i, which, he; Had 
actually helped to bqlld.-.His.-niaJleti 
and -chisels were later placed id the. 
House of Copimous .library, Tie was: 
..employed' ’ iri- roughing, out carving 


' Bmch suggests that Bi'qadhit^t bad; 

. rfflaS -3t£ ^th.ftf: aspireles, Ahd j 

mwi in riie rlffht'nlace’’- confusion seems to have’ mystified 

7V®'- 1 " J?, rPLEV 1 :-.* -T* the author of Chanter 9. ^ota 9.. 


{Myiide BitchTe; sati^g^ 
: : ,Ke fmiant in Band Allap;' and. mitet 


•V' ! /mote .;epyldp.we ( . yN w ?. ; - V 

Between - tbgA two” ' men. the 
, EstObTtilundrit ' itia’nager and the, 


confusion seems to have' mystified;' 
the author of Chapter 9. note 9„ 
where wB are solpmoly? told : 
carving ’ wa^ 1 contracted ;tg ope 


£0.50 . . . . University Paperback E3 0Q. 

Now avallable as a University 'Paperb&ck. 

MICHELANGELO - « 

HfeRB^RT VONEINEM' . ; ■ ■ 

Ml fiBB^IOng beqn : af) op'eri Secret 1 that the. beat short book qri' , 
: Michelangelo is; , e German . pepbrbBck , by 1 Herbert von: ^Inem .' 
which. was published In Stuttgart in>1059i.v. v The present translaf 
tlon by-Rpnald .Taylor Is lucid and aocuratg end. the .rbsul^ 
nfay be. regarded asi'the single , one-volume Work oh MIohelangelo, 
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ants of'arf hlstpiy > . art unOomrhonly ussful and an' extremely 
'dlStlngulsned bOok,’ The Times Lilerary Supplement . ' . ■ ; 
^University Papferbaok $ £6.00 •••;•■ < { Hardback ■ available : £0.50), 

Titles rrtarked ,gg] are published in the U-S A. by Barnes antif 
Noble Bocke, a division of Harper a/id Row publi^hers lnc. ^ 

METHUEN is an AbaCemic Division , imprint Of As^ociated SboK 
■Piibffehers.'.T v>.‘> :• -,'n 
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The very image of a laird 


*v 


Petticoat 


By Paul Johnson 


pliilo.suphical interest or iteisnii;il 
charm. Thu author nnpcars to have 
kept tut diaries or letters of any 


inlerust — at any rate liu doesn’t 
print them — and 


he was ill-ariviscri 


to publish, as appendixes, a member 
of Jiis speeches, which were only of 
marpimiJ significance when deli- 
vered and none at ail now. No one 
doubts that Lard Home was, indeed 
is, a decent and honourable man, 
performing his duly according to 
his lights. But he is. also dull, .and 

iie 


LORD HO MU : 

The Way the Wind Blows 
320pp. Collins. £4.75. 

Lord Home nt least has the merit 
of not taking himself too seriously. 

Shortly after becoming Prime Minis- singularly devoid of any of those may have tipped the balance. In 
ter, in an ellort to improve ms Qr i S | 0 cretic eccentricities which somewhat similar circumstances, at 


/stance-, there was never any great 
iiilliusi.Hin ; and wha-t .support 
existed quickly evaporated after lhe 
i%4 election was lost, and criticism 
of Home as Leader of the Opposition 
began in earnest. In my view, Home 
should have taken the hint when 
Enoch Powell and Iain Macleod 
declined to serve under him, and 
told the party that they really had 
to make up their minds what sort 
of a leader they wanted. But who 
knows ? Close relations and friends 


is my impression that ho liked being DOWCl" 
Prime Minister far more than the xr 


'{ 


1 ■ 






image, he bad the following ex- 
change, which he relates in his auto- 
biography, with a make-up girl. 
“ Ciili you not make me look better 
than I do on television? ” “ No.” 
■’ Why not? " “ Because you have a 
head like a skull. 1 * " Does not every- 
unn have a head like a skull? ” 
■* No There are one or two other 
anecdotes in this book which, like- 
wise raise a faint flicker of 4n tore sir, 
even a smile. I chuckled to read 
that Lord Home, once described by 
his Etonian contemporary Cyril 
Connolly as a languid youth, after 
enduring the rigours of Oxford and 
a cricketing tour of South America, 
before "deciding how to conduct 
iha rest of my life ”, found it neces- 
sary to take " two sabbatical years, 
living at The Hlrsel and &t Douglas 
Castle, and enjoying the sport 
which they could provide”. There, 
indeed, speaks the Fourteenth Ban. 

But such moments are rare in 
The Wag the Wind Blows. It is a 
thin book, singularly barren of 
narrative force, political insight. 


occasionally 
interest! iu 


[learn of 


arouse a glea 
persons of his type. 

„ ing much to say, he 

would l iave been more sensible to 
resist the temptation to write a 
book about himself. 

Should he have resisted the temp- 
tation to become Prime Minister ? 
He had nor, as he said, prepared 
himself for the job. He had never 
expected to get it. When Mac- 
millan announced his illness and 
retirement Homo did not see himself 
as a candidate, and it was only after 
HoJisham, whom Macmillan pre* 
fered, forfeited the support of the 
stuffier wing of the party by public 
antics at Blackpool that pressure was 
brought to bear on Home to stand. 
He implies that this pressure was so 
formidable as to overcome his own 
well-founded doubts. This may be 
so. But it was certainly co-nfined, in 
the first instance, to a very narrow 
circle. And although the bulk of the 
party eventually accepted Home as 
a tolerable leader in the circum- 


tlie end of 1905, Campbell-Banner- 
man, whom Home resembles in some 
ways, was persuaded by his wife to 
wand firm. What happened In 
Home’s cose? Characteristically, he 
does not tell us ; or, rather, he 
writes : “Naturally I talked over 
every aspect of it wdth Elisabeth and 
the family H . It is that some of book. 

My best memory of Home is of 
die Kinross and West Perthshire 
by-election, which followed his 
acceptance of the premiership and 
his renunciation of his peerage. I 
covered It with a television team, 
and we had a delightful ten days 
or so, in perfect autumn Highland 
weather, scrambling about the 
moors and watching Home play him- 
self in. It was, evidently, all very 
new to him: the tremendous pub- 
licity, the realization that he was 
no longer, as it were, a Scottish 
nobleman with a political hobby, 
hut a piece of public property, and 
even a performing animal. I think 
he quite enjoyed It all; indeed, it 


hook reveals. VVlnit struck mo at die 
time was his almost toad lack of 
understanding of die economic 
issues, especially the level of gov- 
ernment spending, with which he 
dealt in his speeches. Tt was under 
Home, admittedly placed in the 
awkward position of taking over a 
party and a government in the last 
year before an election, that the 
really uncontrolled growth in gov- 
ernment spending first picked up 
speed. It has carried on with in- 
creasing acceleration ever since ; 
and if Home is remembered by 
historians, this is likely to be the 
point to which they will attach sig- 
nificance. The matchsticks were not 
good enough, after all. 

However, it must be added that 
Home, haying taken over in a diffi- 
cult hour, having next been ousted 
from the party leadership in circum- 
stanced which he must have found a 
little humidiating, to put it mildly, 
then behaved mtih perfect decorum 
—one might almost say saintly self* 
abnegation. He thus set a precedent 
on how to conduct oneself at the 
Tory top which his successor, 
Edward Heath, signally failed to 
follow. But there are few reflections 
on this, or other personal matters, 
in Home's own life-story. He dis- 
plays no bitterness, relates no gossip 
or scandal, attacks no one. Which- 
ever way the wind blew, it seems 
to have left Home remarkably un- 
ruffled, a dullish Scots angler, stand- 
ing serenely in the riverbed, waiting 
for fish that do not rise. 


By Roger FuJfard 

KIKSTY McLEOD 
The Wives of Downing Street 
223pp. Collins. 14.95. 


Race relations 



By Roger Longiigg 

ANDREW DEVONSHIRE} 

Park Top 

170pp. Londop Magazine .Editions. 


one and a half miles really well, 
and the ability to produce, instan- 
taneously, at almost the end of that 
distance, sensational acceleration. 
This is known as “class”; it Is the 
quality that grabs the heart and 
sets the stands roaring. . 

As a four-year-old Park Top only 
won two of her seven races. But 
that season saw a piece of luck as 
bizarre Os the purchase. After a 


tin i t 

k a 


*d mares have hnk If since the 
The- late Aly- Khan’s Petite 
Deyqn- 


luke bf 


trainee 
War: 

Etolle, and.' the 
shire's Park Top. 

The Duke subtitles his biography 
“A Romance of the' Turf 1 *, and 
wall he may.. It is an extraordinary 
story* One of several moderate ant- 
• mats he hod owned was a filjy 
called Nellie ’Pai;k ; he sold her, 
■after she failed to win some unira- 

- pariant. races, as a broodmare. Her 
new owner sent her to Kalydon.-a 1 

- food... horse, , not : quite Ip .the top. 
class, owned by the Into Bernard 


tayt 

when, after dinner, lie Was rung up 
by the French bloodstock agent 
demanding extra commission. Ren- 
dered bellicose by alcohol, he says, 
the Duke refused. • He kept Park 
Top, who only then began to 
emerge as the outstanding race* 
marb of her decade. 

\ As' a five-year-old she won five of 
her, eight races. Glorious victories 
m .the Coronation, Cup -and the 
King George VI rind Queen Eliz- 
abeth Stakes ■ were balanced by a 


. wretched and’- needless defeat in 

-- . d by the late Bernard the Eclipse and a very near inliis lit ; 
Van ; . Cutserfi, . The .product of this tho.Prlx de 1‘Arc de ,Trloruphe: She ! 


sating, a bay, f IJly, was sent to the stayed H tralmiig a’t ' slx; *ah 
leqmarkbt yearllm ‘ * '* ■ - - ...... 


Van Cptsem .bought her. for the -for the owner ;of. jg champion face- ; 
' contemptible :■ price ■ of’ Sop guineas,-, mere to take; she had ‘four races , 
le of.hip Interest 'in. (hie slr6, (one! too 'many) and won 'two of i 


sales in 1965. glial and 1 , much-trlticlied demon. 1 



»«» Of 

. Ha in to tided to 1 pass ] her .on to a 
hew. Ameelcari .. putcoh . ■ of Incal- 
culable wealth, but was. deterred^ b, 
.embarraswnent-.at asking tr 


them. Wfth place-money, she,. won 
£136,922: not bad for a SOOgns pur- 


terred, by- . chasd. She .glsb , won a . permanent . 
blaintim- .plate in ' the very ■ SihaU ' galltry of 
cli a cut- • at air- quality eqnihe personalities. 


jfrflUonalre to take on sli 

Sh 

cheap fitly he had never 


Price, candidate.' ' She . want 
to .the Duke.r-wHi 
owning a cheap f 
heard or, out of 


irisWid 

found himself 


Her owner's ■. book . about her has •' 
oil- the facts, ' and I -therefore 
recommend It without hesitation tb 
the .knowledgeable. .1 also recoin- 



T/ie Wives of Downing Street in 
brisk and lively account of certain 
selected wives of our Prim 
Ministers. The first question whid 
arises and which is difficult to 
answer, even after reading the boot 
is the extent of the influence 3 
these ladies over the policy of tbe 

g overnments of their day. Wen 
lere any who bear comparison 
with Herodlas, when, against the 
wishes of the king, she demanded 
the head of John Lhe Baptist on a 
charger, or with Queen Adelaide 
who, when the Whig Government 
fell, had to face the statement ii 
The Times—” The Queen has dost 
it all”? It is certainly doubtful if 
any of these ladies could hive 
claimed an overt intervention In die 
affairs of state. Unexpectedly Dane 
Margaret Lloyd George ws me but 
aedve political worker of them ill: 
she had perhaps little knowledge of 
the great political or intemadoMti 
events of the time, and when her 
husband end daughter dkuuri 
such things she asatuneii her 
“knitting face”. But the under- 
stood her Welsh audiencei, tpdu 
to them simply but with great 
effect, and it was. probably fatr 
support which enabled her daughter 
Megan to hold Anglesey, 
Although it could be unwise -la 
say ttas in 1976, the acMwww 
of dtese wives lay not so moult 
politics as in making things «rif 
for, their lords and master*,' U* 
mighty Chatham's wife (with trix® 
the book opens) implied dm «» 
she said to hex' husband, “1 am rt 
bo much ntine es yours”. 
Palmerston, who undoubtedly taw 
more exactly where influence reded 
in the Whig Party than <nd 
husband, was an enormous haft),® 
his career by 
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exercising, wh# 


S 


■fachette n Weekend 
" ' ( t U2pp. 96pJ, 


Asquith once called " the tecMW 
of the anion ”, Although Vhs G&J 
stone may have expected her bus; 
bond to do piffling lktle ^hoppfa* 
commissions for her oa the way » 
Whitehall she felt passionately abets 
“ehe Jow”, with feirinbt 

tenacity resetiitcd the intugnma 
which ho had suffered frow 
Tories end Liberal UnioniiMwi 
encouraged him to stay on 
tiio Utter end. _ 

It scorns dour that these JMm* 
Street wives exercised morep 0 ^ 
ever pereoate titan over evenly 
that their reel influence, 
of Mrt Proudie, ley 
wldspetv into a 
eugeeeting that some tojggj? 

hone too loyal dndw^^r 
Mpbittoua. Milioutfi 
Baunermen does not Hhd_a DM 
this book her vwoe is be 
have been decisive 
surrender " 

ImpOxhtlisri in 

mmssSS 

leant Understood, wtt . gf SSr. 
standing crWc U 




to m?,. 

In , 1905 . "Afli 


threw *bor .. 

character 


Possibly ^ to be 

character* fa t c2° wladawi , ^ o* 
found U OM.rf.i 1 JgSe Mr* 


Liverpool Cethed^ 'represent 
Gladetone -Is J ves- 



asssra 

ifZi IUj5 

rurns, up 

acK wra 






The shock troops of Modernism 

By Malcolm Bradbury 


IAN HAMILTON : 

The Liltle Magazines 
152pn. WeiclenFeld and Nicolson. 


ii®' 


B. C. BLOOMFIELD : 

An Author Index to Selected 
British "Little Magazines”, 1930- 
1939 

153pp. Mansell I nEorm a tion/ Pub- 
lishing. £12.50. 


The “little magazine”, not to sell 
it short, has been a central and pri- 
mary feature of the modem move- 
ment in literature, and any serious 
record of that evolution, any sound 
history of the cultural process by 
which we acquired our modern clas- 
sics and our modern aesthetics, re- 
quires a full account of these maga- 
zines, which — according to Frederick 
j. Hoffman. Charles Allen end 
Carolyn Uincli. in thoir monumen- 
tal and invaluable study of the Eng- 
lish and American small press ven- 
tures, The Little Magazme: A His- 
tory and a Bibliography (Princeton, 
1947)— first published some 80 per- 
cent “ of our most Important post- 
1912 critics, novelists, poets, and 
si tn-y tellers ". In the period from 
1912. which Huffman ct nl tako as 
their rough stinting point, they 
reckon that on conservative esti- 
mate there were soma GOO English 
and Ainericnn magazines — of which 
less than a hundred played “a de- 
cisive part in the battle tor modern 
literature”, sought to discover new 
writers, sponsor innovation, advance 
literary movements or tendencies. 
But it was already apparent when 
their book was published that the 
cultural forces and the kinds of 
talent that hnd pushed these maga- 
zines into the “rorefront of modern 
literature " were changing. 

Cyril Connolly, that lugubrious 
reflector of 1940s moods in his own 
magazine Horizon, had sensed the 
fading away of. the modem move- 
ment, -wi'lih . the deaths of James 
Joyce and Virginia Woolf. By tihe 
end of tihe 1940s, most of the odder 
English magazines had died, and 
there was a new, chillier era for 
periodical publication. A Colds War 
realism of attitude and style had 
come through; post-war economic 
reorganization greatly shifted pub- 
lishing practices and printing costs ; 
new. writ ere seemed scarce, aha the 
artists and the intelligentsia tended 
to drift toward academic, foLuidethxn 
or state patronage' (“So- long as 


few means we liuvo now of building 
up a bibliography). 

These magazines are important 
and necessary, but you could hardly 
say they wore of the modernist 
temper. Most are notably ephem- 
eral (often a good thing ; lan 
Hamilton reminds us that few 
magazines manage to stay strong 
for more than ten years ; individual 
magazines havo their own specific 
historical seasons -too). They arc 
also notably local. The source is 
regularly a group : a few friends, 
a poetry society, a local art group, 
a college dub, a community pro- 
ject, a commune, largely circulat- 
ing in its own immediate constitu- 
ency, making its own neighbourhood 
splash or reputation. They are. 
inevitably, product* of new sodal 
relations, new cultural relations, of 
new developments iri printing 
and new types of patronage 
(many indeed would not survive 
without the rate- raised, neo- 
bureaucratic, but determinedly 
interested, putronage of the regional 
arts associations). A few repre- 
sent an important tendency, move- 
ment ar group of writers (like 
Stereo Headphones, an international 
focus of cuucrcte poetry) but most 
a chance collection of modes and 
mannerisms. A few are intensely 
criticul of their own submissions 
and of contemporary writing in 
general ; most offer permissive 
hospitality. A few are conscious 
that, for serious art, style is a 
central issue, und that the maga- 
zine hns historically been the lead- 
ing edge of stylistic innovation'; 
most are simply fascinated by the 
event of expression,- the fact that 
someone lias written something. 

It may be that little magazines, 
like many marriages, .function best 
In conditions . of strife. Certainly 
contemporary magazines are Inevit- 
ably the product of a cultural situa- 
tion where the'avant garde' is not. 
avant anything, where stylistic 
pluralism prevails, where outrage 
does not outrage, where behavioural 
stylistic experiment vastly outruns 
artistic stylistic experiment. Many 
of thej.srfmo. phenomena . are 
apparent in r American- inaRarimes 
too,' though there stylistic . Hmudv-o- 
fllcm end .duality is vastly greater j 
ae has be© a die-' case- ever dunce the 
war,' (he magazines that are really 
word) going without Scotch to sub- 
scribe to arc American ones. 


writers, like Junatlisn Rabaii and 
Ian Me E won, less frequently than 
Radio Times, to be sure, but at a 
serious level of performance. It 
1ms helped draw fresh attention to 
good writers who have been missing 
it, from Jean Rhys io Joint 
McGahern, and has taken up 
some cultural issues, like public 
lending right and the wiping nl' 
major television plays on archive, 
that are matters for deep concern; 
though perhaps of less deep con- 
cern In the end than die fact that 
no one new major talent seems to 
have shown through in the maga- 
zine's own pages, or anywhere 
else lately. 

It has usefully published scripts 
of television plays by Simon Gray 
and others, and had the occasional 
splendid profile, a number of re- 
markable reviews. It had the Initial 
advantage of starting from a smal- 
ler, critically exacting, excellent 
predecessor, the review; but it has 
not, alas, been able to sustain that 


The English magazines I'eport n6 

you’re up, get mo* grant”). One con 

fnirfy argue that die - dominant 04 ^_, on , ' v „ ol i« r 5' “ d 


ay erg ue 
ma^aziufis of die 1950s were the 
critical ones, from Kenyon and 
Partisan to Critical Quarterly , and 
the ' American onea, out not here, 
in England, the creative enterprises. 
After a patch of magazine 
collapses, a new era, consequent on 
cjheap new printing methods, did 
emerge, much more in the 
States than in England. Indeed 
small magazines proliferated. But 
of this period firom the 1950s on 
we l^ave decidedly less than 
. Baoquate records — a few magazine 
indexes ; some useful issues of 
journals, including die TLS ; end, 
promised,, a * special issufe of Tri- 
Qitarterlp ; (that marveHqua example 
of a contemporary magazine) on the 
American scene since 1950, to come 
out in 1977. We also haVe much 
loss sense of importance or excite- 
ment. , 

Perhaps- the little . magazlnq has 
us own historical season, is, a par- 
ticular cultural syntfaeris. for q pqr- 
bcutw podqt $n.; |a .'hqlturel and 
today, the i.qeaeph' ^e 
antecedents the Pre-Raphaelite, 
Brotherhood’s Germ of the 1850s, 

' for Instance — may be located, the 
little magazine or little - review be- 
. trine .a vory important arm of cul- 
fhjral aqtion around the turn of the 
century. -(a little bit before Hoff- 
jmui, : Altfin and Ulrich^ 1912) : it 


—which lies made us what we are 
today, whatever tiiait is—ds hitting 
them. The Ants Council is negotiat- 
ing for , Council-sponsored peclodi- 


a rate-per-pago-.agnepmenft tiioL 
if applied vfiitn'osfj.eoldvely, would 
net Jamas Joyce £l,OQ0 o* so for 
The Little Review’s serialization of 
Ulyssos in 1918. In fact that magd- 
rinia spoilt, its tash' ■|Uff-eeeml 
printing issues .were prompt' 
burned by. ilhe US Post Office,' am 
going to court. It was a different 
reLawousbip between 'state arid .cul- 
ture; whore -tihe best of tKe earlier 
magazines postulated, had to poetrq- 
lete, -"a*., hostile centred , culture, 
retwtidied-btit dontinamt, which lied 
to be penetrated and replsiced by 
the modern,, tllie iimaVattve, the 
truly crltioai and tiie deeply diffi- 
cult, the cbaKemporatfy magazine h«8 
to engage with a cwturoll sterility 
of . a different wrdev, one to which 
the writer lives to a condition of 
; tedemtfed wrigbrie^pese, emebur- 
aged to' 1 ' '.be ocetoJve, ywt 'totwMy 
' Upstimulftted;by any.derious critical 
or aestitefiKc. ideas, that <n|(dce wa 
artistic enteritis e nationrily or 
in tarnation ally urgent. 

Much the same is true of. tile 
Ototo'. of the national livery, mega- 
zincs, not so little/ bn' welfare. 


magazine’s critical level, and though 
it tins drawn in a good number of 
gond young critics It has not pushed 
them to any real ambitiousness. In 
fact much of its reviewing hns 
seemed arbitrary and, given the fact 
that tiie reviewing static In this 
country Is u distressingly conserva- 
tive force, precisely not an environ- 
ment for the stimulation of new 
writing, it has chunged very little. 
It's, time, for example, that we had 
some reviewers of fiction wIid 
passed beyond the mimetic, realistic 
reading of what a book is about Lo 
how, it Is made ; The .New Review 
started but did not sustain a hope 
there. 

The New Review started out ‘well, 
with a format for the age when it 
looked as if die new arts coultj be 
.afforded. But magazines ni'e/ in 
spite of being little, where culture 
and cash meet. The question that 
'arises now is whether The New 
Review, gives the literary 1970s 
bdek to us because that is all there 
is to give, or whether iL coujd do 
more. Its backward files have a 
reasonably eminont look to them, 
but you could hardly use them to 
prove that there was a vital • move- 
ment in conteniporary English writ- 
ing,', -or .to demons t rate to foreign 
critics that they ore wrong in accus- 
ing current English fiction and 
•poetry of near-sterility. I think they 
are wrong to some extent ; and that 
there is, for example, a significant 
interfusion between the stylistic- in- 
novations of the United Suites and 
France, Italy and Germany, in the 
past ten. years. Modern art is. not 
made in a national but an inter- 
national context, and wc have seen 
a great contemporary disturbance of 
fiction, poetry and drama, as well 
as of critical aud cultural thought, 
which wo must master, Somo of the 
essential signals have come through 
In The New Review, especially be- 
cause of John Sturrock’s rightly 


eventual^ 

the • developments in the . Upitod 


cautious but 
attention to 


liy tospoitsive 
structuralism,. But 


(Encounter, Transatlantic .Review .ig 0 £ corn's 
* 4 -' ^ -toe are long- * ’ - - 

attentive to 


States there has been little; .hi spite 
bf • a marked American connection 
epd tiie admirable publication . of 
Lowell, though we should be grateful 
for. some ptost Useful material on 
Befrymeu and Pynphon. 

There lias been no standing back, 
no attempt at a synthesis; where 
many of the little magazines, of 
1908 to 1912 recognized the ultimate 
importance for modern' style of 
Post-Impressionism and Cubl 
where Poetry (Chicago) arid. 
Egoist were., prodded, Jjy 
Into presenting Imaglsm r -tni 
tWqg- The Neitl .Reyietu hrts Wtely 
managed in the realm Of. stylistic 
synaesthosfads to link literature and 
football. My point hero Is not to 
attack. The New Review , for which 
I have much admiration,, but to try 
to seek but. l th0'qu08UQn.Jj:' poses- 
For a little magazine of significance 


of cultural interfusicni, linking 
literature, ideas, social uud politi- 
cal questions, und implicitly pluc- 
itig the writer and his writing at the 
experiential and critical centre of 
the culture. By the end of rhe cen- 
tury this, as a cultural compact, was 
dissolving ; the reviews went onu 
way and the literary journals 
another. It is s dissolution apparent 
in the coterie publishing of the 
1890s, the era of The Yellow Book, 
The Savoy, The Dome, magazines 
of an aesthetic presentational 
opulence, stylistic new objects, in 
part hungry for the separateness of 
art, ill another wuy hungry for 
deliverance by the new at large, by 
new philosophical, psychological, 
sexual and social thought. In 1908 
Ford Madox Hueffer made an effort 
at tiie old formula, the review ,of 
new literature and of social ideas, 
in The English Review, but he 
recognized new circumstances: “to 
imagine that a magazine devoted to 
imaginative literature nnd technical 
criticism alono would find more 
than a hundred readers wax a delu- 
sion that I In no wny had”, but lie 
aimed to go as far as ho could that 
way, though tie recognized that tho 
literary element was the risk in the 
ventuto. 

The aim was to support “ Lcs 
jeunes ”, as he called them, and 
“ afford a nucleus for some sort of 
movement”, and -he took his hopes 
from the belief that such a move- 
ment was stirring in English letters ; 
tihe evidence grew doily greater. 
Hueffer's editorship failed for the 
lUHgazlne, but it left it on record 
as having published some major 
writers : Pound, Lawrence, Wynd- 
ham Lewis, for example. That 
failure ’undoubtedly encouraged 
Pound, among others, to see the 
need for a yet “littlcr” magazine, 
and the years after Hueffer’s editor- 
ship (1908-1910) saw Che real 
coming of the little magazines : 
John Middletoii Murry’s Rhythm 
(later - callod The Blue Review), 
Harold Monro’s Poetry Review 
(later lie shifted to Poetrp ami 
Drama and then to The Chapbook ), 
Dovu Marsden's The New Free- 
wottiun (later to' be given Its real 
literary edge by Pound when he 
took over 'the back pages 1 arid won 
It n new title. The Egoist)/ Wynd- 
liani Lewis's Blast, and so ' oil. In 
the Uailted States parallel events 
were occurring, many of them linked 
to London by tho ubiquitous Pound, 
who fully understood dint the small 
magazines were tho International 
instruments of literary innovation 
and cultural politics.' 

The spades, by 1914, had como 
into its own, on an international 
scale, and tho force behind It was 
the force that for short wo call 
Modernism. It whs an explosion- of 
ninny aestlibtlc tendencies and 
assumptions struggling for domi- 
nant a and emphasis, tendencies 
often haying a common outward 
of. fqco (as Hueffer put it, Lea Jeunes 
atqod for " the Non-Uoprosoi\ta- 


WILUAM EGGLESTON S 
GUIDE 

Photographs by William Eggleston 
with an Essay by John Szarkowski 
This Guide originally accompanied 
an exhibition of (he photographer's 
work at the Museum of Modern Art, 
one of its first shows devoted en- 
tirely lo colour photography. John 
Szarkowski, director ol the Depart- 
ment of Photography at the Museum, 
observes that Eggleston “ shows us 
pictures of aunts and cousins and 
Irlonds. of houses in the neighbour- 
hood and in neighbouring neighbour- 
hoods. ot local streets and aide 
roads, local strangers, odd souvenirs, 
all of this appearing not at all as it 
might in a social document, but as 
it might in a diary, where the Im- 
portant meanings would ba not 
public and general but private and 
esoteric £0.35 


SEMIOTICS OF ART 
Prague School 
Contributions 

Ladlslav Matejya A Irwin FL Tllunllf 


«h.}. 


('editors) 

Signs are everywhere, but 
fundamentally, is a sign 7 Sem 
olios, a term derived from the Greek- 
addresses Itself to such questions 
and to tha whale concept or sign 
systems. The Prague School, f 
vital Force In European linguistic' 
end literary scholarship in the 
19309, believed that Blgn ‘system! 
could be most fruitfully applied te 
studies of art, the creative use 0 
Blgn. This collection of essays, baser 
on the continuing influence of Prague 
School ideas, reflect a wide rang* 
of concerns from a general considera- 
tion 1 of semiotics and art to Buch 
specific forms as Iheatro, poetry, 
folk song, olnoma. and the fine arte. 
£1 3,60 


SEVEN AMERICAN 
UTOPIAS 

The Architecture of 
Communitarian Socialism, 
1790-1975 

Dolores Hayden 


tiouaj in die Arts ; for Vers Libre ; 
fpr symbols lit Prose, tapaze in Life, 
and Death to Impressionism ”) but 



sharply divided- on primary issues, 
suqh as whether the tendency was 
predominantly Romantic or atiid- 
Romandc, was for t thc modern - 
world and tbe machine, or against 
■it. This made the magazines don- 
tentJous, 1 Some, stood for a move- 
ment (Blast was a. manifesto foe 
Vorticlflm) .against other' move- 


A group ot Shakers, .1876 ’ 

From the time of Ha disco very, the 
new world was regarded by Atnoti- 
can Bottlers as a new Eden and t 
new Jerusalem, and some deter- 
mined Ideaiitite oarved out enolavet 
in order to develop collective modelc 
of what they believed to be more 
perfect saddles. The interplay be- 
tween Ideology and architecture, the 
sooial deBlgn and the physical dealer 
of American utopian oommiinlties, If 
the basis of this remarkable book. A 
its heart are studies of lhe 8hakert 
of Hancock, Massachusetts ; Hit 
Mormons of Nauvoo, Illinois; ll)f 
Fourlerlata of Phalanx, New Jersey; 
the Perfectionists ol Oneida, Nev 
York; lhe insplretlonlsls of Amang 
Iowa ; the Union Colonials of Greeley. 
Colorado ; and the Cooperative 
Colonists of Llano del Rio, ..Call' 
.fomla. The book oontalns bysr‘26C 
historic and contemporary bhotfr 
graphs and drawings and to;ald corn- 
□arlsona a aeries of site and build- 
ing, plpna drawn et- constant -scalps 
■has Keen provided for all seven =case 
studies. £12.75 
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geatid" Innoyqtory violence (Btest, 
Die Aktion, Dir. Sturni, Broom) or 

R ow: growth (Rhythm, 'Pan, The 
ew Age ) ; the magazines were nor- 
. ntally . sited in some intellectual 
crossroads, a' big . capital ci^y, like 
-London' and .Peris, or 'A", thrusting 
new city like phicagb. related to u 
nadias res, group 01‘ a meetings place (like the 
RebAi Atts Centre of dia Oa bp rets 
iials arid it; ’of' -the Expressionist ahdT Dadaist 

inmmi fnr. In. Hiin-ataY ^ 
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functional significance, 
have, -quite rigfitly» often 
1 as , a primary index ol 
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ARCHITECTURE & 
UTOPIA 

pdflildiiAnd Capitalist . . ; 
Development 
Monfreda Tahiti . , 1 ' ' ^ 

This essay, , written from ■ a neo- 
Marxist point of view by a prominent 
Half on architectural ' historian Je 
meant lb. lead the reader beyond lhe 
facade of architectural form Into ' a 
broader undersiandlrig , of 'the rela- 
tion of arohlteojure to society and 
architect to the workforqe end the 
Tnitketplaoe. • Toiuri’a Iheste Te. that 
qrohltecls have . pot refleq(ed tnr 
reality of society ■ blrioe anclefil anff 
medieval . tlriiaa. ■. . Ha, ;erguea' iJIn: 
erohltecls In ; the 1 capitalist mills! 
should hot aspire. lo be designers o 
stable Jprme ! ,buf raliier plnimere cf 
processes lHAt ate , o'penen.qed .If. 
time, and he, provides ah w eeiemerit 
of the proppeoie ol eojlallsi ?ll«rna- 
lives.: Translaled by Barbara tulglp 
U Penie. $10, U S- ^ 
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Word, inevitably meani new 
journals, crvuiivc (.-(Minus and 
coUubnrmivc mnniftsios at once. 
But by now journals of until her 
type, lb? Modernist reviews, were 
cnminB imu existence ; papers like 
the revived Dial, The Criterion , Pic 
Neue Rundschau or La Noituellc 
Revue Frantfiic. The positive 
statement about them is that they 

£ nve Modernism its critical respects- 
ifity and density ; the negative 
one that they seem fundamentally 
unlittlc, seem to stabilise just ivhut 
was nnt nude stable, Lite experi- 
' men mi impetus itself. 

Thus tlte great (little) magazines, 

• in.ilioir season, were tlte product 
of a total cultural thrust, n massive 
and moving tendency in the arts; 

. they derived from the same ferment 
of mental end artistic inn ovation 
. that stimulated the grout twentieth- 
century writers, the writers of the 
immediately pre-war and post-war 
generations who gave us our modern 
art and, because of their novelty, 

' needed the little magazines in which 
'to publish, at least at first. The 
magazines, in (heir turn, were 
■ sufficiently' ‘mr rstdc the prevailing 
' Commercial and cultural channels 
'to bo able to print whnt (hey wished 
' and what they valued, not what they 
'needed to give to an audience. 

Most were supported- by patrons 
.or by the editors themselves, and 
.the - editors were usually (though 
-not always) the originators of .the 
journal, the source of its style and 
nersonalityi the keeper of- its pre- 
ferences end standards. They were 
sometimes writers thomselves, some- 
times critics, sometimes enthusiastic 
amateurs with shrewd instincts, 
sometimes professional publishers. 
-But if In tlie end it. is the contri- \ 
butors who make a journal, it is 
the editors who find and controls- * 
lion, know and associate with, the 
contributors, who have to give 
cause and wholeness, assert a style, 
a continuity, a purpose; it is they 
who. distil. . In some coses, it was 
the .editor’s personality and asso- 
. clatidns themselves which provided 
the policy. In others, especially in , 
Ilia post-war magazines when the 1 
critical question became central, the 
.question of policy, criteria,' stan- 
dards of selection, became explicit, 
crucial and a - matter of much 
debate, 

. “Not wea tive buBclest vevlew <J*n : 
, n. >e boundlessly eclectic,' 4nd. a*- soon 
•.,-m the. &emdnttof! , 6hoLcel^teiw3^; 
auted the question of a principle : 
or a programme becomes evident ”, 
write die editors of The Calendar of ; 
Modern Letters, that admirable cri- ! 
ticu-creetive review of the lote 1920s : 
in England. Tiiev were, iii fact, J 
rebuking T. S. Eliot’s Criterion, a 
magazine which, not surprisingly, J 
devoted many editorial reflections I 
to the same question. " A review 1 
should be an organ of cfacumenta-. 1 







'THb Is & fern^rkobl^ook^? 
about a remarkable man!.:. • 

.• ]•' . . . . ' r J.d. Fijegt Jay 
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tion " Eliot commented. “That is to 
say, the bound volumes of a decade 
should represent the development 
of the keenest sensibility and the 
clearest thought of ten years.. .Even 
a single number should attempt 
to illustrate, within its limits, the 
time and the tendencies of the 
time”. This is the solemn version 
of editorship, the reviewing func- 
tion, there in some journals and 
not in others. The editorial role 
has been very variously interpreted, 
and various kinds ' of editors have 
risen to various occasions. Some 
have been great impresarios ; some, 
as Allen Tate once said, have -been 
coal autocrats, determined tO give 
the public not what it wanted but 
wliqt it should have. 

U .-tW« question^ o£,the various 
Styles of editorship, rather than the 
larger questions that arise about the 
modern little magazine and its cul- 
tural significance, that interests Tan 
Hamilton in his book on The Little 
Magazines — an appropriate enough 
venture for an editor .'on the front 
line right now. Hie approach is, as 
the publicity puts it, rt uot breath- 
lessly inclusive ha devotes his 
attention to a shortlist of six maga- 
zines, three English and, three Ame- 
rican, drawn from olffWimt phases 
or the form's evolution : 'magazines 
not ! necessarily the best bpt “to 
me. . . the most exemplary and 

memorable 'N The chosetfc ventures 
are The Liltli Review , edited by 


Margaret Anderson and Jane Heap, 
oddly, put before its predecessor, 
Poetry, edited by Harriot Monroe, 
ta -foprgseiit tbd fouttdlagera wound 
and Mter l912;\T. S ' 


SW1, until November 7. 

and that in any case the real forces 
were two men, Philip Rahv and Wil- 
liam Phillips)? 

The real answer seema to be that 
lad Hamilton's purpose is to be 
entertaining, to Identify die more 
extraordinary moments in the 
Jiistory of editorship ; and certainly 
what he gives us is a fluent and 
lively narrative of the magazines 
as It oan be seen from the editorial 
office. Most of these editors were, 
in fact, the impresario editors, - 
with Eliot as die obvious end the 
Partisan Review editors, embroiled 
bi ideological! struggle, the less 
obvious exceptions. Both Harriet 
Monroe and Margaret Anderson 
came on feme and influence almost 
by accident; they were Chicago 
ladles with aesthetic testes -. and 
poetic ambitions who happened to 
coincide with a cultural explosion 
and were so positioned, so hopefully 
sympathetic, as to take the force 
of it. Harrier ' Monroe, an old 
Chicago baud who had been self- 
appointed laureate of the Columbian 
Exposition In Chicago in 1893, 
started her journal in the key year 
off 1912, when experimental poetry 
was emerging from an extraordinary 
now generation, simultaneously dai 
London and toe United States, 
though even the London end wen 
heavily American. .Her own sym- 
pathy was for the ntore nadvfat, 
more optimistic end of the spec- 
hum, and her tastes, like her <wyn 
poetry, were not demanding. But 
She managed to . coincide with the 


Chicago Renassante"' (and indeed 
hits- since become 'a symbol of lit), 
managed-; to collect poets like 


especially drawn by second-hand 
Nletxschean mysticism and by Emma 
Goldman’s anarchism ; she also had 
a cult of beauty. Again it was the 
intervention of Pound, the real 
editor of the period, which gave her 
magazine its full historical place. 
Pound switched allegiance to The 
Little Review, and gave her Eliot, 
Wyndhem Lewis and finally Joyoo'e 
Ulysses, die magazine's triumph. Site 
stood nobly by what she had got, 
facing censorship, burning and the 
courts, and priming, famously, one 
part-blank issue. 

Buit again Pound ran into editorial 
double-mtndedness, not surprising in 

J supers thott did have to be ntade up 
srgely from contributions from the 
States diem selves ; rite spirit of 
London Modernism and die nativist 
taste for lyric optimism divided 
once more 5n The Little Review's 
editorial office, uiihI die inevitable 
break come once again. Pound in 
fact had done much of his work ; 
he Iwd established die reputations 
W"* 1 “ avo N> bo recovered in 
their history by Kind am and critic* 
of later yearn But, once bo hud 
gore, deterioration again set in, on 
titis jourhofl too; It Is perhaps a 
hge oxaggci nircd by Mr irumlhon. 
TMe torn*, *c ww not exactly coov 
sorvatiive withdr-awaJi that wookwred 
me paper ; indeed it turned toward 
new silt movements, and to Sur- 
reealsm, priming Tzara and Bran- 
cusi, keeping in touch With Paris 
, York development, 
lluforcunatoly it found tiio .Ameri- 
°«J JWWfte of Dftda in the extra- 
ordtoary Baroness Ebe von Freytag- 
Lorenaftav'en, a curious, pamed 


poiuvd of Auglo-Catliolking « 
iieo-Thonusm was an inquiri * 

s.i n ir v Tr^ 

mitmenr, and is u significant^ 
in the evolution of Modernism!? 
is less than fully coiiveyed. bI’.iJ 
Hamilton comes very much 2 £ 
own m the more recent siS 
which arc by nature fresherT 
fuliy ®» record. He is notably 

mi New Verse, fullina well InT-2 
with Geoffrey Grigson's role kS 
tic and ns gndf-ly ; it is evidently, 
edltoriul solf jiuetproiation to«M 
Jiamilton is sympathetic. 

The discussion uf Partisan Reti, 
is Important because here is a mis 
zme Hint fnced directly the wd 
lems of relnung critical seriouSa 
to Marxist ideology; the, 
problems that produced the joun* 
from the first editorial's assault * 
"«H« debilitating liber*H^Su 
at times seeps into our write, 
through the pressure of claKaK* 
forces ” to that commitment to i 
sustaining liberalism and t 
modernist perspective which oak 
. it so central a voice fqr die ] 35 fc 

And also freshly there is the aft 
of Horizon, a difficult paper u 
seize, if only because Connolly ■ 

. insistently referred in it to his te 
torlal puzzlement in the face of du 
1940s (” however mucti we ibauU 
like to have a paper that ns 
revolutionary in opinions or oridhtl 
in technique, it is impossible to it 
so when there is a certain nqm- 
alon or judgment and mdn 
activity ”) and reported Hi on 

indecision " so often tiinthen he 
sent out a questionnaire to mdiri , 
they complained about it. Coaadh 
constantly predicted the mgrirt 
apocalypse, and with it that m ck» 
ing time in the gardens of ik 
West " which ho was finally rift 
to assert for tho future in toe fan 
number. 

Mr Hamilton, three decadMOt.lt 
still caughit in those garden, Ik 
the rest of us, faced by Mint « 
the same nuzzlements. So it it p* 
liaps sad that in a book with » gw 
deal of personality in ithedouto 
bring tiu» story through to bk W" 
contemporary experience, to hb ow 
sense ot ana response id t dutoi 
that poses problems rather lirpc 
still than Connolly's anxtedtii *• 
liia own attitude to marrying w 
particular creative ppdofl* 
time with the critical standards im 
emphnscs thut ho does rlgntly w 
os being crucial to modern ediu* 
•hip. . 

If lan Hamilton's book i* 
pressionlstic story from 
ropartcr. it certainly conirttutesj ow 
way of bringing the impyl*** ■ 
the little magazines hack laW«J 
ingly to us ; oiio hppas ILcsow. 
flutter of subscnlpiions f 
ventures. Another .wmiW J* “J 
Slid businote i«i of courte, wj.g; 
eration of new scholarship, g. : 
must be bnsed on 
Hographlcal records, 
plete. B. C. Bloomfield * 

Wax to Sele^d British . ^ 
Magazines" bp#* 
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True to each other 


By Alethea Hay ter 


PATRICIA M. BALL : 

The Heart’s Events , . 

The Victorian Poetry of Relation- 
shipe 

227 pp. Athlonc Press. £6.25. 


” Versatile, responsible and sens!- “2K 
tive ”, the adjectives chosen by the f 

author of The Hearts Events to des- “L 

cri be the poetry with which it Is h ls P _ 
concerned, could equally well be * * " 
used to describe Patricia M. Ball's >jqj e , 
own anu lyses of the poetry- The a 

selected poem-scquences of four 4 o ia i taw 
Victorian writers — Tennyson, are th* 
Browning, Patmore and Meredith-^ analvsta 
which are at the core Of the 'book . 
arc interpreted with a loving and 
discerning care which brings out 
their richness and complexity. ' v ; • 
Essentially it la a study of the 
content and meaning of the chosen -. 

poetry; there are' soma illummab 
mg passages about the structure { • *• ' 
and patterning of the sequeneos, j-r« ; -• 
but not much concern with langu- 
age or Imagery. Dr Bull's anxious t y« - _ 
search for the exact words to con- 
voy fine shade* of meaning occa- } ■ .. 
sionally muko* her own language t‘v. ! 

tortuous, but she is also sometimes K 
memoruoly concise, as when she [ ? . . 
says, of Tennyson’s dream of seeing Idf. 
Helium’s troubled eye, *' With the * bf&'p 
stringent emotional logic of dreams, . 

Hallam mourns himself”; or “It k^&k»5 
is the success,- but also the Hmlta- yi V.., 
tion, of Modem Love that it sets t^v-^V 
tie reader's teeth on edge". 

• As a guide on how to read poetry, » f 1 ^: 
this will be useful to students, lead- 
log them to concentrate on what' is t 
actually in tho poems, as self-sup- tegfr** 
porting entities, not just to scrabble 
for any clues which they may con- 
tain to the poet's biography. She 
can analyse at length the pro- 
cesses • of shock and loss In 
Wordsworth's Lucy poems without V'"' 

•* il^ . 1 . 

Love in Venice 


CecKng die need u» speculate about 
tho real-life identity of "Lucy” or 
the degree of autobiography in the 
sequence. She can recognize a pos- 
sible homosexual element in In 
Memoria m and yet dismiss it with 
the brisk and sensible comment that 
“ the sexual alignment is of no 
poetic significance ’’ ; and can 
broaden the ntodern reader's per- 
ception by telling him that “ to re- 
duce the interest here to the pre- 
sence of sexual imagery and quaint 
Victoria it class-reactions is to cari- 
cature Clough’s theme ”, As a 
teacher of how to' free the mind 
from fashion and anachronistic pre- 
conceptions when reading poetry, 
she is eminently trustworthy. 

The merits of tite book are not 
fully apparent dll toe opening 
chapiters are past. The last sections 
are the best;' in particular the 
analysis of Meredith’s Modern Live 


is outstanding. By comparison die 
sections on Arnold and Clough seem 
more flimsy, though still full of 
interesting insights. “ Let us be 
true to one another” is the maxim 
with which this study -of human re- 
lationships is most concerned, but 
Arnold, the originator of the maxim, 
gets little credit for practising it. 
In toe analysis of die Marguerite 
poems he is accused of hypocrisy 
because he secretly preferred die 
isolation which he ostensibly dep- 
lored and attributed to an inexor- 
able external fate ; while Clough in 
- Amours de Voyage is praised for his 
honesty In recognizing isolation as 
psychologically inevitable, an un- 
changeable characteristic, for some 
men. But it is no mote houeat to. 
see toe fault in ourselves than In 
our soars, so long as we still 
acquiesce in it as inevftaWo; des- 
tiny is as faint-hearted -an -excuse 
indoors as opt. 


Clough, now fashionable Cur his 
anti-hero moods, is rather over- 
valued in this book. He does aoL 
really stand up to the intense scru- 
tiny to which he is submitted ; 
under it his scintillating stream re- 
veals its shallows, and in the pas- 
sages about him, as nowhere else in 
the book, tlte author’s analysis 
sounds a little solemn. 

The whole book reads like an ex- 
panded version of a lecture series 


on nineteenth-century poetry, and, 
like so many critical studies which 
started in tne saina way, it has a 


slightly robot look of having been 
made, not born. 'Where rho book, 
thoughtful and vigilant as it is, fails 
—and slightly disintegrates for lack 
of a really binding theme — is- iu its 
, attempt to establish the " poetry of 
. -relationships ” as a' new* separate 
: and distinctively Victorian category. 
; Dr Ball’s definition of tho category, 
as oqb Which describes a developing 


relationship with another human 
being — a description without gene- 
ral application because it is con- 
cerned with Individual variety in a 
historical context — could fit the 
poetry of many other periods from 
which she tries to distinguish It ; 
the definition would not, for in- 
stance, exclude Shakespeare's son* 
nets or the love poetry of Donne. 

The category is supposed to 
exclude its Romantic predecessors 
because it is concerned with 
shaved, not one-sided, experi- 
ence, and with a continuing 

B roccss, not a moment of crisis, 
ut a similar grouping of poems, 
quite as much a shared experience 
and continuing process as in Afaud 
or James Lee's Wife, could be made 
out of "Dejection" and Coleridge's 
other poems to Sara Hutchinson, 
or out of " Bright Star ", Lamia 
and “ La Belle Dame Sans Merd M ; 
and the Lucy poems, used In this 
book to illustrate the transition 


from die Romantics to the Victorian 

J ioetry of relationships, present 4 
oved object no more acting as an 




i 











Individual. in her own right (except 
in one massage which Worasworm 
cancelled) than does the Emily of 
Eplpeychxdion, a poem whion is 
cited as an extreme example of 
tlte opposite. Romantic, one-sided 
experience. In fact, tite poems 
chosen to illustrate the category 
spill over the edges of the defini- 
tion ; sonic do not really show both 
sides of a relationship ; others 
which do — like tho Byron poems 
about liis separation from his wife 
and his love of Augusta — were 
not a designed sequence aud 
continuing process at all, but 
separate explosions of feeling. 
This book is a set of analyses of 
arbitrarily chosen poems with no 
closer link thim that they were 
written in the nineteenth century 
and are about a man’s (in one cqse, 
a woman’s), varying emotions about 
another human being, alive or dead. 
Tlte type of relationshlu which tite 
book does convincingly describe ' 
and demonstrate is teat of poet 
and reader being "trite tfa one 
another ”, Its value is not' aa a 
contribution to the history of 
literature, but as an expert training 
manual on how ta read Victorian 
pootry. 




Left , Study for '* Reflections ” by J. J. J. 5 fissot;. 

' right, “ David in a large hat " (d*tml) by Augustus . 
John. , Two drawings from British Painting by 
Thomas Ratoleu (9b plates, 62 in colour. Paper- 
baqk, £3 $5), the latest in Phaldon's Giant Paper- 
back series. 


By Phyllis Grosskurtb 

ELIZABETH LONGFORD I 
Byron ' " 

23lpp. Hutchinson. 1:4.2 5. . '.’ 

f.E8UE A.. MARCH AND (Editor) 
The Pleslv is Frail 
Byron's Letters and Journals 
volume 6, 1818-1819 
289pp. John Murray. £535. 



Byron’s charismatic personality has 
attracted innumerable biographies. 
Some of those,- like Leslie Mar- 


raphies. 


chtuid's, have been - outis rand Ingly 
»ood;.' - But in reading -Elizabeth 
Longford’s biography- of Byron, one 
is constantly bedevilled by the petv 
plexing question: why on earth did 
■h*. write**-? • . 

Most disturbing ’ of hlU 1 Lady 
Longford’s Byron is a cyphetwpot 
simply mysterious, but resqund- 
jngly hqlfdw. This hook . caqpot 
, e .f ,een - as .what is occa- 

sionally dascrLhed ’ as ? a labour of 
love ”, Most of, the good piogra- 
Phies, ol. Byfoh . have beeb .'.writte^ 
by people ‘ whov after . lqdg : reflec«-. 
• tion, ..hilvfl 

The' essentially puzzling aabeef of 
Lady Longford’s biography is t^at 
•he. 1 does not seem to Have made ub 


it happened, its in, so ' many un- 
happy marriages.” This is, worldly 
wisdom but her analysis lacks tue 
pork ; of firm conviction that is 
necessary for a biographer to have. 
To ' understand — or at least to pos- 
tulate a hypothesis — why a man’s 
marriage failed is an aid to Under- 
standing the map himself. 

Regrettably there is ’ little more 
to be said about the book because 
it is thin, unsubstantial, and lack- 
ing Iri new information or insights. 

. What joy,' then, to' turn to 
Byron's own letters. The flesh is 
Frail, the sixth volume of Leslie 
Mavchand's collection of the let- 
ters. Here is ebullieuce, bawdiness, 
capriciousness,' mordant- ydtj -self*’ 
irony — in short, a. mbit who w.os 
charged with dynamism. . 

• Volume 6 covers the years 1818- 
1819 during Byron's sojourn in 
Venice tfhqn he met end formed a 
last ' (female) love with too Coun- 
tess Guiccioli. Since Byron ■ was 
such a superb and prolmc letter- 
writer, we 1 are able lo trace the 
•tumultuous course of the -develop- 
ment of die liaison, : the -writing of 
Don Juan, and his persistent; finan- 
cial troubles. • ! V; 

- Byrim’s ' letters . are . marvellous 


as iui old man. His teeth 
causing him trouble and his . loners 
to England are filled with pitas for 
tpoth brushes. .Ha suffered, from 
bunions. He was flabby. To James 
Wedderbum Webster, he wrote. 

My personal charms have by rto 
. means - increased-Htny hair 
though not gone Seems going— 
and my teeth remain by any of 
courtesy — but I suppose they will 
follow — having been too good to 
■ last— I have now been os candid 
• as anything but a too faithful 
Mirror can be — I shall- not ven- 
ture to look In mine — for feur of 
adding to the list of that which 
Time has added — and is adding. 1 
. And to John Cam Hobliou'se, .lie 
-wrote, “ Wndt> shall I’ dp t l am, in 
love — and tited of promiscuous, 
concubinage — and. -have ..now. ah 
opportunity of settling for He 
told Teresa, “.Yoti ape my .only an^ 
last love.” , 

' -Evah' a • knife • between the • ribs 
vis wortii the pricp, .Reside^, Ire 
was genuinely very fond of the girl 
He followed her soulfullp; to' ‘her 
home In Ravenna and at ope point 
vainly attempted tp persuade . her 
to elope with him. When ; the in- 
id eventually dlscp- 


genuous bus 


Byrbd marriage. For a. wfaild she 
. tehtallzes us. She : raises ' the ques- 
5 Hon of the, possibility of iiiceit be- 
[ ’tween- ‘ Byron and his; half-alHer 
I Augusta. Then .there ar6\ a ‘number 
t Of . teqising hints mat Byrtjd’8. .ui?-. 
t, Bprakahle dr ime ,wl th Wa . 'wife Mds 
[■ sodomy. Well, yes, we rir\ndw 
I -5*1. 7 ,As. fd r ;.tbe possiW- 

l|ty df By .beirig the father of. 

• ySgustp’s- daughter, she V writes^ 

No dogmatic answer can be given. 
Byron himself probably had doubts. 

, •' The -J doubts ' remain.’ ' since , the 
memoirs " ■ Wer^ : -t .- Irresponsibly 
* Sorbed,- of course one has - doubts. 

• gtHer -ot tiiese pdssIhnitie# ; tod di^ 

- tasteful 1 to consider,;:. “ There was no 
*pTaediato' ■ dduse of isgparation 

7 : i decides. ; “ It - happened because 

L;_ l ". ' i , 'j i . V- 


from correspondent to Correspon- 
dent; Very frfequently cdllectiohs 'of 
letters can.be frustrating' because 
we have no sense of -the other 
person’s pdrsomdity' or what he has 
said, in exchange; .but "ih ; Byron’s 
letters ' we jet. a' very. real iittafe' M 
Countess; GuicdoH, Ahgusta, John 
Murray*^ /Douglas Kinqaird, ■. and 
Johii Qatn HobnbuSe. - .■ . 

. . The afjtau' with Teresa, of 
is the central eyeot of the. period- 
The ■ ^{fl wqs' priiy .’ ^iDateen, rtot 
'long out of a, convent, and hi at tied 
for , a! year'’ to qn eldqriy maqi: 
By-rim liad " bedn hivoived : With; 
countless women, but why did; he 
fall so pagslonwely, In love • 
titis one ? She was ptetty, but jiot 
ravishln'gly. $o; ; .She was extremely 


vqred the truth, his terms were so 
harsh that' - Byron serious^ ponpi- 

dciredr - thS; ; ;lqea df emigKqbnB.rj tp 

Venezuela uptil tolkdp but of Jl vV 


the persuasive Teresa. .This, volume 
ends just prior to, a ddtente A uois. 
But the .idea of such a domes tt- 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

— ■■ i | , » j» . .. i ■ “ ■■■ 

Victorian Novelists and Publishers 

J. A. SUTHERLAND * . ‘ 

A lively discuieian ol the influence ol tite Victorian publishing system on 
the mid-cenfcury Action wiiicfli we now study os creative literature. TJJie 
book oHera a v-lyid Jnsigihit dot® die- book trade -at a tipie pf great achioire- 
mentand its simulation, or Hull ta tion, of rieatlye talent. ■. . ‘ 

, • lltTi October 485 111G16 E/.Wi 

Sylvia Plath: Poetry and Existence 

DAVID HOLBROOK ^ , 

This «udy of Sylvia Plath is pt-iinarily a eearefi for tiVe meaiiiag df Tree , 
Work, poetry 'wmose complexity forces - us. to pblend to toe deeper signific- 
ance of the poet’s existaiudal dHemmu-rtraglc In personals' quicoraii. 
David Holbrook's mjiany-oided dlsc^srion explores dn particular the distinc- 
tion between true and tire false voice ^ ^ 

Quiflaiime Aoollliijairo f 

ROGER'. UTThtS I - M; : i i 

This new look at Apollinaire's writing - attempts, ..without re jesting arty 

.CMBWdEaS, wVvSd «.e o(,en dlW«>di.8 taM-h® MWlred In 

Af85&QM -.^£SigO.- ( . f i-. ii-V;//,.' rf. Paperhqcff rt 485 122081 -£2.^1 . 

71V ■ uV ,-:i ri-,! w: 'j : 'v- ^ ^ : ■' ■: ■i-'y- 

Corippas: to teiifom lustlni Ayguttf mfnaris ;• ; 

edited by AV^Rnj'CX-NlERON .. . , ' <i . .. ’i' - :■ '' 

... ■ *' L 1 _ J.i _ jIJ 11 ... unn.l.klnrt /if flArinnllfll nflOB' 


The Tatters-are infused with joie 
de vivre,:. Hte Joy In Don Juan is 
wondrous,; To his banker (oh. rare 
banket* 1), Douglas , 1 KInn«lrd, , , he 
wrote« '.'v:'-- 

■ As fd "Don Juan VL^confess-coii- 
i fess-you ; ^og — qttti -he, candid — 

■ • diet it Ts-.the sublime of there - 
•:p sort of 'writing wjt] ' may [ -be 
. rbhwdy^but - is Jt ’ ndt . good' 


moored 
of Intel 


.me icononraniMo ana cisroritai m » v“, -. 1 ., 
sotfv ce of tr^rmatibn ! on! the ceremonial und m of 1 
■ “ r !•■. 4th October. Illustrated ,485,1^1 ^2 8. £V?,9S 

Thie Aratas ^eecriM W Caewr ' :1 ; ; i 

edited M --v^ V ? ■ 


pOAribility of finding ;er knife be*, 
iwe;ert.‘ h]s ril>s addeq;; thM /W^on' 
of da o'gt? r . 'F i na | i y ,^ b he Wa s so vpt'jr, 
very young, . anB at tliirty-ode, 
Byroii hod begun to regard ■ himself 


: uuirvj: ***** - •« ■ D’T - ;, 

■v English >-4R may be' proHigate^- 
but is 'it not ■h'fen-'js h > nut the 
[ thing?— Cpit Id . any ..inaii Have: 
: written it-^who had not ; li red in 

■ the -vVbrld ?— ^and ' tooled- / In : a , 

■ poSt-chaisfl ? in a hackney eoaoh-7 * 
1 .in a .Gondola? against, a. wq||? ' in. 

. ; a' court carriage? in a' ,vis i 
; r vIs7^-or,ofi a tableland under 

! u?; ^ 

As MOlly BloeOt ■ .Wuld*'.; 'have 
cried : " Yes— Yea— Yes” 


Worand Gbvernmehtin Hbbsburg.Spaitol 660^162^^ 

I. a.- a- tho^sp^; ■ ;> ; • ;; : , v ■ : r ; ■ 


^or^ent .flh<i{to*tiie vidder questioni Of ^ic ^on • 

gh'd *Aswt^ifi,!aw!y - i'U66,7 BMM*. -< 
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American Building 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
JAMES MARSTON FJTCH 
Vol.' I: The Historical Forces That Shaped It 
Vol* II: The Environmental Forces That Shape If 
‘.‘The clearest, most readable, most balanced account 
anywhere of what an environmental approach to archi- 
tecture really means." 

—Royal institute of British Architects Journal 
“Achieves a new clear basic formulation of what archi- 
tecture Is about. . , . Indl8pen8ible." —The Nation 
Paperback, Vol. I fe3.6Q, Vol. II £3.95 

Contemporary Poetry In America 
Essays and Interviews 
Edited by ROBERT BOYERS 
Partial Contents: 

On John Berryman by John Bayley; On Theodore Roathke 
by Stanley Kunltz; On John Ashbery by Harold Bloom; 

On Sylvia Plath by Joyce Carol Oates; On Charles Olson 
. by Martin Pops; On A. R. Ammons by Hyatt Waggoner; 
plUB interviews with Stanley Kunltz, Gallway Klnnell, and ' 
w. D,. Snodgrass. 

£3.50 paperback, £7.50 hardcover 

A Documentary History of the Jews 
In the United. States, 1654-1875 

Third Edition . 

: Edited by MORRIS U. SCHAPPES 

: M ln tbejfi© documents th*t comprise the study; the editor 
UlVptrgip^ttftoUvely roanV-tajectu 9! Jewish Ufa-aoolaU- - 
eopnomlo, political, rail gfdu £ fegal . oul Wpaf arfd'^fillari^' “ 
throplc --.from colonial limes to the era of reconstruc- 
tion.... Mr. Schappea has also provided 170 pages of 
oareful notations, including a wealth of biographic, bib- 
liographic, and other pertinent data." 

£4.95 paperback , . *r -American Historical Review 

Democracy .in America 

ALEXIS DE TOCQjJEVILLE, / . • ; . .. .. ... 

Unabridged Edition In Tyjp Volumes ~ ‘ V- '* ■■ \ 

I ntrqdMctlon .tg each,yQlu'mp ‘by'vJohn Stuart Mill 
; '‘Damooracyjn America -. ; .Temainel all Jn ail, ihe great- : : •. 
;est. Interpretive’: work eVer wrltten'pn the United States, . 

, and tpo classic analysis otthe InfKiehce of democracy/' • 

- £1 .95 paperback .each Volume- . ■ - . .. : 

Nowhere at Hqnla ' •' 

! Xetters-lrom ExHelbf Emm* Goldman \*. • i . . 

•ltd Alexander Berkman <- ** v 

Edited by ftldHA.ftDahd.ANNA MARiA Oft IN NON ‘‘".V. 

.‘'Provides a 1 selection from the .|Btters:of OQidman and ; 
Berkman ln ejclld du rind. the T920;s.fmd ; i 930's . (artd ;; 
•includes)' ]ettef8'to vend .from such wetl-known flgurefi' ab ■' 
HaveldokElilSi John Cowpeo Frank Harris, Harold taakl. '' 
.Isadora Duncan,.; John Pewey. and .Roger' Baldwin..;-.-./. 
Their concerns coyer the whole range of prhblems that 
.confronted the world between the two wars; the emer- 

- .genoe of tha Bolshevik dJctalorsh Ip and ; the repression 

- ^n^Wataithep^lof political exl^a In Western 
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Praying for balance 


By William McKinnon 

BENNY ANDERSEN : 

Selected Poentii 

Translated by Alexander Taylor 
141pp. Princeton University Press. 
£5.95 f paperback, £1.85). 

Alexander- Taylor concludes the pre- 
face to bis Selected Poems by the 
Danish poet Denny Andersen with 
a comparison and claim that may 
well make most British readers 
reach for the salt-cellar (assuming 
the name Benny Andersen is ad un- 
known in Britain as Mr Taylor says 
it is in the United States) : “ Benny 
Andersen has become as well known 
in Denmark as that other Andersen, 
Hans Christian ; and it is possible 
that the contemporary Andersen 
will became known and admired by 
the world outside Denmark, as Hans 
Christian was before him.” But this 
is really quite a modest claim, 
which any of Andersen's many Scan- 
dinavian admirers, at least, will 
easily swallow without a grain of 
salt. Indeed, many would perhaps 
make an oven stronger claim for 
Benny as il migllor fabbro. 

Benny Andersen himself is well 
aware of a kinship with his famous 
namesake, as he sometimes notes 
half ironically, wholly seriously. I 11 
“Tower of Babel” ( Personal Papers, 
1974), for instance, in which he 
expresses his faith — encouraging 
these days — in fiction as more real 
than reality, he says with genuine 
humility that he writes to raise him- 
self to 11 level of understanding at 
.which he can begin to appreciate 
" Bile her og gamlp Andersen ’* : “ B. 
and old A.”, to whom, he has now 
returned, and whom he can now 
“read with new half-old eyes”. 
(This poem is not in Mr Taylor's 
selection.) Any reader who knows 
Ills “old Andersen” in original or 
translation is therefore well on the 
way to a sympathetic appreciation 
of youug Andersen— Who is not all 
that young, being bora In 1929 and 
liaviug brought out his first collec- 
tion of poems in I960. 

Young ■ Andersen . has . all tlie 
creative fertility, the imagination, 
humour and fantasy of the oldov 
master, which lie counters with os 
pungent an Ironical wit and narra- 
tive economy (he is a brilliant story- 
teller). Ho can be evory bit as 
tonder or savage, can swing as 
wildly between extremes of melan- 
choly and exaltation. All this lie 
has strikingly in common with old 
Andersen. • Where he may even go 
on? in his creatiya poiae, 

)tla balancing act. on the tightrope 
'over, the- abyss. Benny Andersen's 
balance is. sure ; Ms. individual In- 
sights hold beautifully together In a 
symmetrical .vislbn.i As he . says 
ironically of .ona of his many per- 


y 41 toe an d the D apes 


mraa.'sai 


sonae in “ Foruvelser ” (*’ Limbering matched d 
up”): “du ejer ovorblik og sons tern of ,t 
for proportiouer ” : “ you have a applying, ] 
good overall view or-d sense of pro- chronic -pi 
portion This, I think, is whut old between » 
Andersen often lacks. His senti- lie unifort 
mentality is sometimes too gross, his English m< 
sense of lachrinme rcrum too tho Danis! 
lachrymose. in - this exc 

One incidental feature they cer- 
tainly have in common: their onor- The sole 
mous popularity, in Denmark at tive. It \ 
least, in their lifetime. Therefore Anderson, 
Mr Taylor rightly rounds off his “some po 
preface with an essential rider, nr translated 
caution: be lost in 

Currently Benny Andorson is tho 

most popular poet I 11 Denmark. It SS£ 

Is a peculiar mark of the soon r a- 

tion of the artist and public fn 

Antericu that the adjective " popn- 

Jar” is pejorative, so one feels 

impelled to add tliut Audoraen J?. 

has become a pontilar poot with- 

out sacrificing the integrity of X1 ®“ a 

lita OI•^ puem we 

11,3 arc ‘ well 88 CU 

The fact that he might be widely Again, he 
popular for something much loss an explain 
than’ the whole sum of his work omte imag 
worries Benny Anderson himself, a concrete 
As Mr Taylor points out: ere be, as hi 

Andersen is aware that his popu- *iak- Ben 11 
larity may be based pri manly Jog be dec 
on his humorous pieces rather som kraen 
than on the broad spectrum of 
his work. Believing that humor mfltte den 
is interwoven with tho tragic T 
or sorrowful, ho insists that he 
takes humor seriously^ and Ilko Sl1 
rlghdy so-^he can wield his com- • if . lAt . . 
plex. malleable humor as a seal- JWMletJt/i 

S el, a dub or a oorcss. But All And or. 
umor for Andersen Is b way of second line 
making contact with his readers, who cheat) 
. . . Humor . . . serves as a moans There at 
of drawing the reader in and ex- ] n this wor 
posing him bo other landscapes sfanal wore 
„ mind. have been 

This Is sound comment, which I mistraiislnt 
am certain goes a long way to ox- °. f th © ver 
plaining both Andersen’s popu- iDtroi 

larity and his real excellence as a tho 

poet. presslvo 

whole fore 

Mr Taylor's presentation of yectlve Is 
Andersen m his short preface is in- favtstAendo 
formative and affectionate. Ills own i ovv , . 
reasons for valuing Anderson 0 j course, t 
should Attract tmy reader on the t i yei but nt 
lookout (like Andersen himself) For odd Scand 
a genuine new voice. In particular ( fiu Is a vo 
he oinphesizes Andersen's " varl- 0 af 1). The 
ous tones and an g I os yf vision”, h ere as it 
his endless ability to be “ seriously || ner •" Bv 
conilc and comically serious . SU n, 

Theso variations In persona und Tm t. Ja 
tone’ of voice make the probiont of 
trgnslftting ■ Andersen . unusually i, 


Fosdnalhig. How. to catch the 
idiomatic nuances In all those 
tones that are still recognizably the 
Same volte?- 

. I should say that Me Taylor h«it 
managed this admirably, producing 
versions that are. sensitively tnio 
both to literal moaning und to irnagf- 
native overtone. Moreover, idiom is 


matched deftly with the sin*. . 
tern of .the original ^ 
applying, I slipuld Imagine?, he;j 
chronic -principle that the £3 • 
between siressetl syllables ESt* 
l>e uniform. Thus the fari^i 1 
English metric Is very m£h L^ 
tho Danish. (As in otfaw v Ju! 
iu- iliis excellent seri« the £5?* • 
is printed opposite the’ trindSE 
. The solectlon Is f u U y rep t5sft „ 1 
t' ve t 11 was wise of TajJK 
Anderson, however, to ame# S 
“some poems . . . ahouM 
taanslated because too mJJh^ 
be lost in the process" WlT! 1 
lost here ds gratifyingly'utik l 
tleed there are even slv gains ^ 
tho translator has W-tS' 
elience to translate, {« Bmp u“ 
pun (hideously difficult, 23, 
i y ’ c?ir a11 j hin 8s. a double puTS 
L n ., Wovedsagen ”, w Ikmo 
title ^yfar lias cunningly d33 
ae “Headliner" if we read S 
poem we see how appropHJ.. H 
well as cunning, that final V 1 k 
Again, he very occaaonally aHuk 
an explanation that makes 1 
onete image (Andersen la ter* 
a concrete poet) even more m ■ 
ere be, as hi the last versa- of 
tlsk. Ben” (“Skeptical Pn^ 
Jeg beder om balance I dlmrdw 
som knaemnieren der sojder 

YlNftm 1 ' - 

mAtte den bare vise rlgjjg/ 

I pray for balance in lilt - . 
like the shopkeoper with Mt Ouvdi 
... ... on tho scales; 

just let It look right 1 

All Andersen actually mi in III 
socond line Is, “ like toe jnoplwje 
who cheata with his staler. 

There are a few blemubti en» 
in this workmanlike job, from o» 
slonal words and phrases that 
have been more accurate, la «m 
mistranslations. The doji tuikd 
of the very few actual mblruuk- 
tdons introduces a weird qmtetia} 
flaw at tho end of the othenjlu/fr 
presslvo “Earthworm", where .fa 
whole force of the serio-comic > 
vective Is lost by translating "din 
lavtstftendo . . . proletar” « "W* 
low . . , proletarian”, Normally, 
of courso, din is « pronowlnal 
tive, but not here. , This il that rtn 
odd Scandinavian idiom b ,«p 
din Is a vocative, og, din tufsl &*< 
oof I). The “r" la as wformU 
here as It was fortunate in He» 
liner But theso ora spot* pn IM 
sun. • 

In Ms poonl "Nye 5teo«*r* 
(“New Voices not Included^ 
Mr Tnylor, Andersen sayii wj 
kom jeg for at leao «t rigefe gw 
for oc lylte tij uforfaHwdf 
moc” (“I ewiw hsro 
richer tongtio/bo listen to unhmlp 
voices”). Tnls aoomi 10 v * -ff ; 
beat possible roasoii for .reacHiil^ 
important now voice from. -W 
markr to learn a richer toM* 9 
listen to nnfalslfled vplcw- , . 
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Diagnostician of the machine age 


By Alan Trachtenberg 


LEWIS MUMl-UltD: 

Findings and Keepings 
Analects for un autobiography 
389pp, Seeker and Warburg. £8. 

It comes with a slight tromor of 
dislpcation to realize that Lewis 
Mumford is now an octogenarian. 
He has always seemed so much a 
contemporary to his age: even. in 
his most recently assumed voice of 
the crier of jeremiads. ' a . voice 
from within our own .midst rather 
than an echo of a post. And he is a 
figure many of us, even more than 
a generation his junior,, have 
cherished as a friendly guide 
-through die sources pf.mpdern cul- 
ture, especially in -- the United 
States, as one of the-“ scduiS and 

f irospcctors ”, as he filmaeK puts it 
n Ills most- recent book, in the 
enterprise, new In the 1920s, of 
“ re-discovering ” America. Hts 
books . of. that decade — Sticks ana 


late 1930s, described his analyses 
as shallow and one-sided, disregard- 
ful of the dynamic of class rela- 
tions, uninformed by a dialectical 
view of historical process. (Marx, 
in fact, seems to have mode only a 
small impression on Mumford.. Iu 
1933 he wrote of him that “his 
metaphysics and his logic were 


the human race alive through an 
endless series of frustrations, 
crippling Injuries, and disasters. 

Is this the voice of u man, we 
might wonder, who has abandoned 
the quest for effective alteriiutives, 
let alone detailed explanations, 
within the very historical fabric he 
affirms? We can hardly gainsay 


meupnysiu «b nu iosiu were affirms ? We can hardly gainsay 
entirely in opposition, to lus vital his description of a world menaced 
instincts, and unfortunately, like a by violence, mass destruction, bru- 
good Jew, he trusted his head and taxation j these are indeed com- 
aid violence., to lus guts . Marx, in ntonplaces -of our era. And we oau- 
short, was another technological ndt deny that optimism is not only 
determmist, a visionary whose head foolish but dangerous. But the 


got in the way of his vision and 
blinded him to the fact' that evau 


foolish but dangerous. But the 
question that intrudes Itself as we 
encounter Mumford in his jere- 


while he was writing Das Kapital, is*whut help he offers towards 

gapitallsm was. Already ■me lioratin g daHy collective atpuggles within 


“its methods”, and “the doctrine 
of increasing misery and increasing 
suffering and hopelessness Was 
already in- limbo ”.) Other critics 
detected a genial, somewhat mys- 
tical utopia In Mumford's call for a 


the terms posed by the times, 
besides the general propositi on to 
change our ways and reform. As he 
wtill knows— who else has helped 
the general culture to a detailed, 


ucai utopia III nnumroro s can lor a m-nede*] in«iinrefbi»n«1rtn of the 

Western. 

XI ^ societies as astutely as he ?-tiie 


(1926), Hannan Melville (1929), 
'The Brown Decades (1931)— are 
classics of American studies, all 
the more remarkable and Inspiriting 
for their freedom from academic 
• narrowness, their Imaginative 
grasp of nodal points of culture 
where arts and letters, politics 
and society, the shape of cities and 
regions, mutually illuminate each 
other and their common matrix. 

Mumford's range Is not confined, 
of -course, to nsattere American, 
and >his work in the following 
decades, on dries, on technics, on 
•planning and regionalism, have 
established him as « presence on 
tiie international — certainly tJfe 
Western — scene. IBs ' influence 

upon planning and architecture has 
been' ae notable as that upon 
Anver) can' cultural studies ; tiiat it 
M atiH fek is testified to in the 
announcement by the recently 
' elected mayor Of tynue, a professor 
of art history, that he holds him- 
self a disciple of 'Mumf6rd.‘ 

To .be sure the acclaim, has not 
been universal. In - the mAddle 
1930s, coincident with the rise of 
fascism, Mumford assumed a more 
-public, hortatory voice, tbo qpaie- 
times testy voice ol .'an embattled 
moral philosopher. He aqw and 
continues to see fascism (and -the 
'totaifcurlaivism . .of Rustiwp cbnvmu- 
i iuem os we®) as « sym p tom of -a- 
aicwnaes pewtaslve in all technologl- 
,tal societios, traceable .ultimately to 
fte conjunction, o«f the oboolute 
•tale, SjJkwism, and the “.Jlfe- 
mythology ” . of the 
Meohtae. Hie- project altered in 
tivese years ; as hie descrihea k In 
Findings and Keepings in • pre- 
’hmslj imipubliahed manuscript of 
1930 : . ■ • ■ 

. The conclusion that I drew far ' 
. .myself was that the, situation 
. k neiwanded • not speoffle - .-attacks 
*- on 'Specific* evils and epad|ic 
TWnts of danger, but’* wholesale 
'• ’^hljjdng of the- basis of- piqd- 
' rorn B#e ’artd thought, for the -pur- 
pope WP eventually giving O' niw 
orientation to .aH ^ur ihstitifljpds. 
-. A ia 1935 fie 'refund .fa Join ijih 
American" • .Wyltera*.- • C?ngrcas 


along organicist lines. More 

_ _ recently, other commentators have 

Stones (1924), Tha Golden Dap called Mumford to task for a West. 
(192G), Herman Melville (1929), centred view of human society, one 
The Brown Decades (1931)— are that sees no prospect of a dif- 


ferent, less humanly damaging sys- 
tem of organizing technological 
resource in the underdeveloped 
regions of the world, 


world demands to be grasped in Its 
Immediate particulars. People are 
not blasted off ilielr course by pen- 1 
era! propositions to surrender their • 
“suicldaS nihilism" end join “the 
feast of life ”, 


regions of the world, Findings and Keepings concludes 

thW^ 0r if h rr S itir?^ SKV; writwn* in a 1975 5 ’ in^his “etahtfatK 
the face of crlticiami indeed the y6ftr but i t fa not to be thought 

*he book kan atgumenrin 
creasmgly prophetic mission, and ^ usuaI #enBB ^ Wordi Jt j 8 

a! an book: ? selection of 

=2? ““"S “S* scores of items, more than half 
thinking on the fate of man in our nraviouslv unn»ihH«h*rt. drawn 


previously unpublished, drawn 
i 1 ”® 3 “fttyas from journals, letters, manuscripts. 


change since the 1930s. If anything 
hie posture .has stiffened,. “To 


kt-L D. iMHUU 01 .U^L 0 | 

blisned reviews, 


hta posture nas stutoned. io esaayg 80m e fictions,' and chunks 
J i“ c M h fp5« ‘Sa'aS of 5 appears to be a mlscel- 

s# i* s.: aiwjstt & ° f ™ ds - ssss 

" aa m J ard?c e' fl But moih e iltt tfijorder, together with 
^ ^ more substahtiaf complete 

because I I lave dared to face and discourses, including the autobio- 


the “sometimes disconcerting jux- 
tapositions of tho old and the new, 
the trivial end the precious, the- 
accidental and the purposeful, the- 
nonsensical and the significant, the 
intimate and the public ". 

At first the book seems -a most 
curious, even a bewildering way of 
presenting ca self. It is not an 
anthology, not an introduction to 
seminal passages for new readers ; 
the book cakes for granted a prior 
knowledge of Mumford’s career 
and his manifold achievements. 
Nor ,4s it a book of revelations ; we 
learn some new details of the prl- : 
vate life, but,, still, much remains 
hidden: the orchestration la quite 
deliberate. St is neither art lriteAlec- 
tuaa autobiography ztor an inti mat a 
history of loves, domestic' and 
otherwise, QUmpsea abound, but if 
we wish a. full acoMmt of the com- 
plex relations with Geddes, or a 
sorting out of the intellectual, tflie 
social, and the passional diimen-- 
Bioas, we must await tho prosum-, 
ably richer flow of detail, of scene 
and event, in the autobiography, 

The book will appeal diief-ly 
to readers who are interested, 
as tflie author himself is, ia tho 
phenomenon of Mumford 1 a. pheno- 
menon of the early formative years 
of contemporary culture in the 
Anglo-American world — not only 
fascinating in its own right, but 
like die “Henry Adams” or tiie 
Education, Informative about the 
times themselves. Given the unique 
range and scope of Mumford's 
. work, his membership in au inter- 
national culture of thinkers and 
planners, and hip exemplary devo- 


“and evaluating them, is to me an .’momenta of^ 
act of intellectual cowardice. But J-T,-,," 
because I have dared to face end hIwohmm • 
evaluate them I have often been prttrvhlcal 'fit 

g sntissed as a 4 prophet of doom V ttimen,- ’of 
: course Mumford cannot and n TM1 v^i^, 
ou^it pot to be dismissed, which ia vious^vuni 
not to .?hy that we must accept his B uiidSr» of 
account tit these realities ” In 1927 mb ri 
ofder to reject , and ' hopdiir Ms ^ career*: 


A' Spenglerian mist seems . «o 
ave settled over Mumford's 


thoughts in tiie past decades,- and The- book. 


slons, glimpses into private 
moments of disorder, together- with 
a few more substantial, complete 
discourses, including the autobio- 
graphical fiction, “The. Little Tes- 
tament of Bernard Martin, Act. 
30”, published in 1928, and a pre- 
viously unpublished play, “The 
Builders of the Bridge ”, written in 
1927 as a rather free adapts (loti of 
the careers' of thS Hobbling* 1 and 
the building of. Brooklyn Bridge. 
This - Interesting piece takes up 
more titan a duartwr of tha book. 


the autobiography will be even 
richer, more packed- with Illumi- 
nation. But fii many wave the 
present ensemble of his "findings 
end keepings” of fens special fiBu- 
minatious. Some residue of die bio- 
graphic momenta dings .to each of 
these selections; and. the 'mosaic 
paCtera suggests not only a pattern ' 
recovered In- retrospect but Some- 
thing 0 # a design in the-., original 1 
eodfiguttitipn of momenta. Initial 


inhabit toe interstices of his argu- 
ment The only hope Seems now to 
reside in a saving . remnant of 
lpqely voices : . . . 

• ^Some of . iu still have minds 
.■ suffloientfly Immersed In- the liv- 
ing stream of humea history , and 
buoyed up by its accumuflutton of 
values emd meanings In tanguage, 
art rebglon, and science over 
since the emergence of man as-O' 


recognizable species to enable, ns elite 


writes ‘ in thd ' preface, “to jiitta- 
pose in the order of their' actual 
appearance, a multitude of ideas, 
feelings, emotions, experiences, 
dre&ihs, observations, which will 
reappear ln a quite different order 
in tiie autobiography ". ■ 

A paraSlett text to the* auto* 
btagrarplliy In progr cm since 1956, 
tiian ; «r, we ml^it say, «n Impro 
vis at ion; UPO^' Ijfae itiaterlafls far an 


bewlldprmdht gives way to a souse 
of ah enormous, intricate an-ter- 
driae of self-reconstruction. 

. Findings end Keepings discloses 
|n Mumford a keen instinct and 
Appetite for the dramatic — In. some 
regards, for oeK-drantetizatipn. but 
mainly for a ptaylng off of Ideas 
and foettngs against each other, '■ 
Borne version of the dramatic may 
be In bact Mumf <? rtf’s amajor mode: 
wo recoH ho<w he aoana'ges tiie 
rhythms of Regeneration' and 


to retain some measure of the 
emotiomd energy that Smus kept 


T, Ms prindplej Muim- 


ford stsitas. Is that of a collate r an 
" lutdHlgdMe picture ” drawn . from 


(196 , 

form — ae well as from numerous 
slhisipne Jn journal entries and Set- 
1 tare and fitoai the several fiotibpe 
Included here— that Moirtford ' hds 
lone cherished a ntvtion of . hlmseH 
far ad. artist; as first and foremost a 
writer; This Ja a hemk bf 
tive • •eM^witnes»Inc i , freeing of 
■ ■ experiences lodged 4q older, works 1 
•" into pdastfc farm. . Id tihds setting. : 
Ideas ere leeq jmpOrtadr in diem- 
selves-- than;' tflfay ara -ta 1 ' vlrh*al 
symbols of -passing experience, - or 


A Greek Cruise 


AlVdau the naked ladies . 
bathe in full vitiw of the ship. : 

And all day I polish my breath " 
on my field glasses. ' : ■ “ ‘ 

Wedre heqaad for, the rocks, " . • ' ■ ^v’ 


The Rise and Decline of Urban 
Civilisation 

by Elaine Morgan 

An original, witty and dearly 
reasoned book by the highly 
popular author of The Descent of 
irbr/KW, jhat tackles the most 
explosive problem facing us all 
today . . , urbanisation. 

285 62234 X £3.60 
October 2 1st 

MORE LIVES 
THAN ONE? 

The Evidence of the 
Remarkable Sloxhant Tapes 

by Jeffrey Iverson 

Foreword by Magnus . 
Magnusson* 

A fascinating and th'o&tiglti * 
investigation Into one df the - ' 
mysteries that has gripped man’9 
imagination for centuries ... do we 
have out lives to live but once, or if 
the andent belief id reincarnation 
not superstition, but fact } 

Serialised in the Sunday Mirror with 
television publicity. To be networked ' , 
. at apeak-thm television i 

documentary. 

285622390 £3.50 
October 28th 
Illustrated 


THE 

SUCCESS 
FACTOR 

Hbw to Be Who You Wont to Be 

by Dr Robert Sharpe 
and David Lewis 

Tills is a unique fourteen day j 
programtne that -brings the ! 

scientific procedures of behavioural 
psychology witMu the grasp of the 
average reader. Step-by-step it ; • 
ahowjt howto master every aspect 
of life . . , work in d study; family, , 
marriage and sex; social 
relationships j iefaurfe'&nd Sport. 
285622360 -jCj.95 ? 

October 7th : v • 


i 4?' Jr^ VS?? i 1 ®® 1 ■/.* ’■ We t^e heqded for, the rocks, ” . . • , : ' : . 

iV expect to be regc^d, • > 

- SBSj K-.^!nil A ■■■> : - , C.- at ri)i ■ fart tntouti . . " v : 

, looking. ■ 


Emils 

-liagness- to support American 
erven tion fafdaoi. His 


The professors In their deck b hairs 
are still bending over their, books, ■ 

it.' ^> 11 . 1 ... '-0 ' < . 


' ’ Extending tile orgaqidft th jilting V 
, of Ma “master” the Scottish pW 


sss 

■flMSejvt. 


ister ". the Scottish' plan- 
Patrick. Goodesj, 
increasingly , blamed;, tha 
man'toodUlontxai a mis-, 


’ flMsera.bwpan’toin^ mfa. 

^d^.i-coticepijon oti./'toyto-V of 
r 'fha . 'Machine, attackhyt both - the 
feBt^aod the right ior .^ :*■ blind 
• acceptance mechanletic tisinkina 
. bqpavioiie. ; “hTVrtfanjalisjt 5 

.faraw .ln the . arts rame. m • much 
■ JWOW hit.. attack as totalitarianism 


- • ’ The. captain still refuses to ■ . .. , , 

change course. ■ He ahdhis officers . - 1 « •;. . 
' ’ ■ lihe up ah tUB brldge saluting, ■■■ \ i.;'v. 

1 .. : itihllethe naked ladies jbasle ooefo v‘ 

The surf, app lauds. the eti doufiters ■ 

> Theship grmd?Md tilts,,$id bdoks fatl \ > r 




The sea ls spoiling, my cordovant. 


» iTUfll,. Miciiicu, imn a.— . •. 

iiftics, aiich as Meyer 'Shapiro 'V.:‘ 
ng in- Partisan Review in the .. 


AnneHilssey 


•ymboas os . passing experience, or 
' in- the vmtrroQta-.. of. ,prly«to. 

In the larger sense of ptaring hls 
. town ‘ soM-awor eness et the qentr e o f 
tite corapptitwi. - The self-witoe^big 

t Ha Amerjcan, tradition. It Is 
prifie to dfaoqyeor,, for,^ he has 
>. iteelisrSdThis .■ af^^ation 
eftough, that .: Mumford has. 
mod hie ate ffae 

* aium cast by Bmerponv The book - 
, \ feweale - free- .tha - aftiiietion rtine J 
deeper, 'tfrfai ki^'ltectuEd aWefijancq. 

• .on-tt eelif-wdtneesinc as such, . ; 
.. uiit 'the pellicular farm of raelf-obn- 
v gdrtjwnees,; wkr»es$od here htarks 
Huqiifatrd'' oa lEmensonfan.A This 
appeafa i.tnaet -manifestly in 4 he 
.oueetfan which w«aVea!itsaU! like a 
yeadfag thread ’. among the selec- 
. Hods, .. the Question Mumford »uw 
■■■■■to hjmsrff ’Iu', fa; many wwrda in, a 
::.-.'fatfer,:b6ria firieftfl .fa IMS: And i 
, .‘ tofiat Ji rmy real; work ? ” Xhei' Eaipf- 

a 'is jfaifal^r , - iWe fas* 



by f)r E.’ A/Mfiury . 

No rhatter whethera reader faffew 
from cardiac insti^cfancyi .1 i • -. 
wtimouella poisohlng, goutj the ; 
rncnb^ayse> faflqorizaj ^eumg^am 
.or just plainobe$ity , ; . iWs U the 
book that cad provide thejwfaf^Me 



ttue«fan which weoves i 
fa&tffag thread; among 
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need nut sacrifice the nriraie 
realm, this problem Is the implicit 
unifying motif of the honk. 

Like Einorsnn, Mum Ford rejected 
Buy specializon confinement of 
eiincr genre, theme or institution. 
Not quite “ man of letters hie 
range too inclusive, loo extra-liter- 
ary — Mumford lie 111 to tho vocation 
pf writer: n voention without a 
clear definition or a definite place 
in modern culture, unless accom- 
panied with the limiting qualifica- 
tion of "novelist” or "historian 11 
or " critic In a sense which I 
thlak ■ lias a special weight for 
Americans, Mumford, like a true 
Emersonian, virtually invented his 
own career. Whatever of substance 
nnd insight -will survive in his 
work,- the energy, at least, invested' 
in dip making of a role, the shap- 
ing of a space outside academic or 
popular press categories, a space 
tor ills own voice, was an act. of 
courafc nnd originality. He was apt 
alone in the enterprise of creating 
a brand-gauged genre of cultural 
critic!-. :n in America: some such 
effort was also the . mark of ills 
quite extraordinary generation of 
fellow- writers, Von Wyck Brooks, ' 
Waldo Frank, and especially the 
brilliant Randolph Bourne. Paul- 
Goodman In a younger generation 
followed a similar course. Mumford 
fiiane survives as the best exemplar 
of tho full project of an independ- 
ent, lion-ft endemic critical ■ writing 
(Edmund Wilson, a genuine “ man 
of letters ”, Is a case of a different 
order). We -can credit an. unswerv- 
ing belief in bis • own powers ' 
(amply testified to In die pres'ent 
text), an inner balduce and health, 
and more than anything else, a 
resourcefulness' in finding answers 
and literary solutions to the ques- 
tion of bis “real work”. 

The keynote of Mumford J s voice' 
ia confidence and authority: the 
very note of self-assui'once, indeed, 
that cau raise 'hackles of exaspera- 
tion in readers of his Jeremiads.' 
He speaks with a distinctly uncom- 
mon assurance of knowing bis own 
..mind: a tone present; even with k 
touch of priggishness, in ' his * 
earliest selection? wrtiten when 
he was nineteen. While he 
. may entertain soma "uncertain- .. 
. ties, and in V the 1 mid-1920s 

* om ?;r ea i 'touhts, about his « real' 
work '\'t«TO>;.'AedpiVnd -doubt ► at •' 


hr-Idge-buildcr, a genius which 
f uhl's science nnd art, confronts (lie 
nea-.ssity of riculing with corrupt 
politician s', profit-minded business- 
men, until ignorant workers whose 
own savin;: dovution to craft and 
the joy of u job well-done is 
rapidly eroding under pressure 
from utilitarian end, according to 
the artist, “ bourgeois " peuny- 
snaiclilug and hour ; ca tinting union, 
organize rd. Ambivalence towards 
sexuality and marriage also figures 
hi this play in which the artist and 
the bridge-builder form an elite 
corps of genius against the com-' 
mon world. Mumford seemed much 
undecided about key issues — except 
that Lhe bridge Itself, an emblem 
of "real work”, stands high above, 
the world it serves. 

On t'be whole, doubts, uncertain- 
ties, even premonitions of disorder- 
ly impulse nnd perceptions -of evil 
forces loose ia the world fail to 
shake the equanimity of Mumford's 
voice. In the 1325 letter he goes on 
to describe his "real work” as 
nothing less than un attempt 
to describe the breakdown of 
Lhe medieval synthesis, and to- 
trace out the effects of this in 
America.' . . . To tell the truth, I 
am a little frightened when I 
contemplate tho size of ttvy task. - 
If It Is to be done at nil, ' It will 
ihavc to call forth ovary particle 
of onergy and experience I pos- 
suss: and I will have to venture 
forth on uncharted ‘waters, in 
Lhe teeth of an adverse gale — 
that is to say. In directly the 
opposite quarter from that of my 
own generation, whose more 
■ sensitive members all say that, 

• we must swallow chaos, and may 
never know order again. 

Au-d In 1929 i. 

I was cut out by nature and 
circumstances to da something 
other tliHii comment upon other 
men's work — however able and 

E ertlitent the commentary might 
e. 1 have always known that: 
but I have kept this impulse 
patiently In check, for I plan to 
do something larger, more tefr- 
• lbla, than the- ordinary novel or 
£lny, and one must use a good' 

. part of one’s -life in thft mere 
• absorption of nourishment before 
one. is ready for such a task. 
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The World Encyclopedia of Comics (see cover) is undoubtcillg tM 
weightiest compendium of its kind ever produced. Its entriet ray 
from Ernest Shaw, the octogenarian British cartoonist (Mr end Mrs 


& om Ernest Shaw, the octogenarian British cartoonist (Mr tad Mrs 
iMwater, left) to contemporary American underground comix [tie/ mi 
the long-running post-war saga of Tetsuwan-Ata-m {“ Mights. Aim", 
upper left), a Japanese child robot who battles the forces o/ etil in the 
form of n sinister automaton named Satan. In contrast, the Itdlm aid- 
hero KNmlnal (above right), featured in a tfumetto nero, or u Work” 
cotnlc-strip of the 1960s, combines diabolical ingenuity with um&etml 
sadism. Kiiminal, one feels, would be imlikely to receive the up imita- 
tion of tho US Comics Code Authority, whoso protocols, reproduced in 
an appendix, forbid the depiction of excessive bloodshed, hut, erufjww- 
ness and nudity, and insist that “ in every instance good s/inil 
over evil and the criminal be punished for nts misdeeds ”, 


The servant of Virtue 


By Eric Adams 


aiiy point that he has " real work » 
10 «a,aiid tiKat it matters to the 
UXJrJdk Tito fang-buried pJay, “The 
Builders of the Bridge”, engages 
m largely for its insight Into Mum- 
fords own state of mjnd in 1927, 

&u£V vle , w of ,S® world within 
which 'ml work” must be uuder- 

v, e ?”^ ho . ) v0lk P f creation,. = of 
which Brooklyn. Bridge, a model of 
ilie fusion. of aesthetic and scleutific 
values. Is a ednsu initiate . swrtboi; 
The m as- ( Mumfoi , o r himself rea-’ 
l^es-in his preface, to ibis tnaidoii ' 
publication,^ is -still- ft Work-in- 
progress,; clumsy In many of its 
.on - fop. whole unful- 
HWed oVid Unresolved, A latent for. 


-particu^rly : betWeoii ■ ■ the *.arlQ' 
-Robcrt-Owon •Ben’na: ..- nnd tne : 
■ - n wII Be r: -lof/crspn , Bau.maarton, 
personal to Mumford MmseST-anT 
at that stage all'll unresolved, fihair 
ono. mm to succeed, ns in ihe-mak- 1 ' 
fug or a tangible -structure such: as ■' 


self-vi’itnessfng. Is not only present 
from the earliest writings, but is 
.central, at the core of |i?s project. 
This palpable dimension of- Mum- 
ford’s work hardly diminishes the 
objective yaluo of his .oeuvre, espe- 
clftlly of his elegantly realized' 
major books In cultural history. If 

^5 t ?i na tho n v f luB > In *«<*» ss 
subjective realizations ' ns- well : as 
» much ae«hoti a . Inventions aa linear , 

• history, m - much, inventious of a- 
writer a, role. as t'of lections, upon a. 
]™ rld r % "ijonely-usk” of sarv-* 

■ lug as die ego’s :dlngnostdclfln— - a 
task partly inherited from the late 
Victorian nmbienco;; of . Ills - yduth • 

• i uovo'.v entirely shad— may 
have been - Implicit In. tho asaump- 
. Hon of thej Emersonian problem of 

' VhfnWn^’ :V ?S “SI* accustomed to 
thinking of Mumford In these' 

8 • self-made ■ urn ter, ■ and 
.apBJSr- . \ 8 -Mftk. ekplaoatjons for : 
* f ^. er -P fl e of. alldnatlo-n from 

■ £? current of contem ' 

'. culture .; (includina 


Sil : 

(i *:! ' 

It :!> . ■ • 

r, . 

vi it in 


mate dal ins lifion r Utility: uoa] . 

■that can’f bb Bohiftypd ” ? .. “ **; ; .. 

Tho pley projects'- h wOrid ; in- 
iVblch tfte ptitposfyp genius' of the • 


' \ • ■ ,v’i t " 

Theqommerci 


ln ■'«« ftrts 
hti: % th * ' enfolding’ of '. 

<m Keepmgs:: 
suggests, than!., . 'thef-' . ccrmmkteti 
• vocation itigelf , may also lend a - 
: timbre to .his voice - • ™ 1 




TtbeL- -After -^qC^h^tr^k'.'on-Tboti 

..b'li Have ■. Beffl l 
pniw'Wf -faScitli 

i ^ ^ Khupmu 


rtU| verses ^ 

)8pp. L-tilMkOStUA* ..’■'*«■ i Pl 

■tl Out; fttwiwl 1 Is' scarcell ft' 
ood auvei'tisebicnt' -for vaigftMaed' 
arties : trafreiHug . pyftrlahd.^- ■ JEe* 
Umaidyas: To see . Everest, had bfeeri' 
Mlchfter Montgotrtei;^ dredhi-. si tide 
.ms .-hchbolduys,- but ft reemt tele- 


IRMA B, JAFJPB r ■ 

Trumbull : The Declaration of 

Independence 

124pp. Alien Lane. £6. 

lit 1826 American independence re- 
ceived Us architectural commemora- 
tion with the openhig 'of tho public 
rotunda of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. It might never: have happened j 
Lho rotunda had -been vary, nearly - 
voted out of the estimates for. the 
Capitol biuKltiig by senators anxious, 
for office-room and Impatient of tho 
wrangles over, its design.-- That it 
was -finally built was 1 largely duo 
to the ambition of tile artist' John ■ 
Trumbull for a "Hail- of Revalue 
won to . con tain ", his set : of monu- 
mental palfttiifes celebrating ' tba 
.birth of the American nation. In 
fact, Trumbull not only got the pro- 
ject pushed -through but Influenced . 
the architect's design enough -to 
make the walls of the rotunda into 
a frame for his pictures, rather than, 
just a space to exhibit them 

The -subjects, of 'the painth 
which were commisslonea by- 
American. government , in ‘ 1817, 
ore AWQ mihtory .. tr.lumtiha, die 
■silrrepders of; General Bur©>Vne at 
Saratoga and - Lord Cornwallfe et 
Yorkiown •; dnd two ctyll, Washing- 
tons vpluntai'y reslftdation ; of .his 

E ower and. commission, described 
y Trumbull as "one of thq highest 
moral lessons ever given to the 
world ", and tiie raeetina headed 
o^wgna*-: 


*uia .me rae 

by ■:®hottias' uef£fi»aor 

“He* ‘ip .‘tiie-j-p ‘ 


it seems first suggested to him the 
. subject of the Declaration of Indc- 

{ tendence. Ha went to England to 
urtlier ills studies us a history 
painter, hut tho coutruHt between 
the sober rationalism of the Ameri- 
can republic and the frivolity of 
the old European regimes only 
strengthened his resolve to con- 
secrate his tiiloms to lho Rcvnhi» 
tlon—to become “lho servunt not 
of Vanity but of Virtue "—mid ho 
felt no temptation to make u career 
in England as his two most sifted 
compamoto John Singleton Copley 
and Benjamin Wost had done, 

As a painter Trumbull learnt 
•from West and Coploy, who had 
already • • treated «n hinovation< 
-almost aa> influential in the arts as 
tho Rovolu trail was to be In politics, 
by painting historical -pictures of 
contemporary events, in the. heroic 
■ • manner . but in modern i dress. 
• 'Some of Professor Jaffe!s most in- 
tere&blng pages deal with the vogue 
for history painting in the later 
eighteenth century, its connection 
tyun uie Enlightenment's revival of 
the ancient principle of public vir- 
tue, and the characteristically practi- 
cal slant given to tills revival by the 
emergent Americans, a people with 
n ? ;p . a Powerful sense 

of ti>olf; mlseion in -the present. 

SSE* SP 141 ®* jWriolIc paint- 
ings, “The. Death of General War- 
SSJft; fit Bunker’s- -HIM ” and “The 
Death of General Montgomery at 

/. .9“#®. c i Me «> Copley 

'.»ftd .West: their style of compcri- 
■j “ a-dtiamatlc 'dasaical-^aroque 
• and. despite uie docuhieiiitary Intept 
thejr. subjects are still tied to tho 
pathetic -traditions -of -the Christian 
Weift i and the apUque “ death of a 
-Jie/d.V 


of lho Duclurntlon itself Is IllowSm- 
ling and true \ the argomwt wt ■ 
Trumbull found o visual toon a 
express certain intellectual w 
moral qualities Is, more doubuft 
Tho rotunda paimioRa, for allj« 
supremo iiituiest Of tWr. W* 
urotind, are in themselves rtm 
dull. Trumbull'S early 
paintings are sensuous. impw 
sianisticnlly handled and ■ d y nB( ^ 
ully composed; it is clear uj 
he roprossod tlioje J. 

order to conform to 
por of the ropublic, oite-«|Wi 

which was a typicnlly d^g 
suspicion of aesthetics 
Trumbull's friend .John: ^ 

“ the Burin nnd the n^-JS-L 
sol niul tho TrowcII. hftvjln , 
and CountrlOBaf which we ^ 
Infonpntion, boon on J s 5 ed Siraer^ 

■ .Painting and Poetry 
against thd Rights « 

. .Thero Is n to 

this notion of the aim 

with social 

tha play of fflfewe 

hierarchical.. ord t %-$eniioJV 

material riches dettidcracy 

tadon. In otf ■ btu wh« 

; these things h^® 10 ®f e \ e ft to dj® 

• means of 'express' 0 ®. 8 ^® e , pec ts to 
’ artist, P arI * cu ' Br -Vnntal setie cele- 
work on a P«hop* 
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of founding -/•JJJaot make it®® 
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f C jhd v ely Unkhown, an^ nhsphllt.V' 

Vr. Th e '^ntho^ dtd Vfe^n^uaily roWh 
. h hr ,gqal j , }8i49l . W 
•Kal larpB { olv ridge, ,-whare .'he waa 
rewarded -with .n L 


the 6,(}QQ.mUd joUrpey. tp JCfttn\andir, 
in au overloaded Land RoVft'.htt'iio# 
dot, to' bOitnccedlbiV, WnCojr^o/tnlilT' 

t.w wlku 

■ .. <■«.. if* . j-; , . :«• 


. rewarded with , a 1 itii 
of. .Bvctft9t. a|iq the 
.yfesterh. Cwto ah ' 


ic&pt'. view; 
ft 


Wi it ^ceopirf^'jta 

bu 

.jMmtho-stahapoint; of^Mh0 

mSrlf 1 ^ W ^fcumatBniJMVof 
my. Life he. .wrote,. .*? are, 1 6o 1 jnter- 
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The Ekaterinburg affair 


By Igor Vinogradoff 


1 PP • whoso “evidence” (duly Included 

inilTCT ClttJlir in his dossier) Sokolov “sup- 

It/LiXg Clll will pressed” or, to put it more eor- 

rcctly, chose with reason to rcjocL 

and “expert witnesses” of the lug taken place In the Infamous terlnburg wluiesaee called to con- H the authors had bothered, to 
most up-to-date kind makes an im- basemeut on the olght of July 16/ firm that the maceacre took place study Ditorikhss huge book,. which 

pressive show. They claim to have 17). that night. they dismiss as tho work of an 

proved that tiie accepted version of -rj,- orlszinal text of Beloboro- • Much later confirmation of the nnti Semite, they would have found 

tho Ekaterinburg ih ass acre of the dov'a coded telearatn was disco-- facts— by Besedovsky, who got a that no rehaiice whatever can bo 

ininerial family nn tho ninht n f placed on the work or word of 


ANTHONY SUMME «S Mid TOM 3 S' fed - .he ^ j* 

™ ri “." « i (published in three languages. ^ hiU tn he ™&anhs mT?ince Is dSnissdd hSeuat . .rdovK tne 1 approval and resnect of the 

S V S»- fT/ve^e'nTTTpa’ce^lIrT^ ^iSjliS&Si^JU: ^ 

gold, are television journalists, who salient points. Tlieir most striking L icit ^ M °L. ’’J"! the Czech General Gajdn who 

'moke no " special • claim to ;,4now« ai'guments derive from tiie seven- because _ tiie signature may. not ?F? r ^L." a 7 i ^ crowned a flashy career of 

own^and.* 1 *^ 8 6611 wr f t,en y * n authentic both bv Trotsky and bv every_|^Entl Bol 


y. not efforts have been made to discredit 
in bis him. His memoirs were accepted as 


vrttten .in ills mm. ms memoir* were arcepteo us till nrrpl lino with c-vpry nnti.Rnt. 
tory but have become Experts in trate Sokoiov's dossier, iatelv un- own 'hand. ' ^Kn 1 ^ rl^n^ A^mt hi*. -Stcvlk commander in Siberia by 

the debunking business and became earthed in the Houghton Library in More Important was Medvedev, a F°° ® ra ' sr ? "*“■ becomiiig tho founder of the Czech 

interested in 1971 in the Anastasia Harvard. Summers end Mangold witness who saw ithe bodies inline- „ v- " t? Fascist Party. Kirsta was. in: touch 
claimant’s case and its offshoots, have no difficulty in showing that dlately after the massacre, if not IIS- « -J* with his- Bolshevik informants in 

The wild assertions and contradict Sokolov ignored large parts of tha an aotual murderer himself. His “J"?™ 1 ?? a ?P 8 Tr„ii „T .t, 8 Perm, the Mutnykhs, as early as 

dons which have emergatt'' during testimony collected by his prede- evidence was taken in Fobruary, i] 1 ?™?® 1 ' ol ., u ™ , suvier, puo- October 1918, long befoo-e the fall 

its long history appealed to their cessors (notably Kirsta of the Eka- 1919,. both by the policeman who * Ished conurmatio 1 ^ of the - 0 f p erm t0 t ], e whites. The Mut- 

invcstigutlve minds and led them terlnburg CID) in the Romanov ia- arrested him at Perm and by Ser- ,o?i nykhs seem to have wanted to rein- 

to take up the trail Which has not vestigations, which Sokolov only geev; one of the few magistrates of Y 18 ” , * , n ,, j ine „ sure with both sides but had no 

ended wltn the publication of this took over in February 1919, seven whom the authors approve, just J s l ” u f H “J® V? 1 ' ?Hr l, ' ans ' previous knowledge of tlia looks of 

book. They have spent four years months after tho event; they before Sokolov took over the caso. jared into Luniwn wtn a vmipera- t ho young grand ducliosscs; they 

in multinational research into the accuse him of " suppressing ’* this The two accounts tally, obvious *o denunciation of tiie i emperor by were telling Kirsta of their 

disappearance of the Emperor testimony in bad faith in order to slips included, and moreover corre- Andrew Kotnstcin m 39d4. It gives presence in Perm in October, 

Nicholas II and his family at Eka- sustain his own (in their view spond closely to the evidence of much tho most convincing explau- fg ig, while at the same time 

txjrlnbui g in July, 1918. Nn expense false) version of events. They go Medvedev’s wife; which was a £ion . ever published of the total threatening him with exposuro; ho 

has been spared by their further. They eliurge Jiim with token — also by Sergeev — in disappearance at all Human -y 0a by his own account threaten- 

backers lit tho BBC and Columbia reliance on a faked document (a November 1918; the only serious remains, including teeth. After . fag them in return. It seems prob- 

Brondcnstliift Syatcn); they have .telogrom from Beloborodov, oitair- discrepancy Is that Medvedevu burning and dissolution l>y aul- able' that both sets were double 

boon helped and guided by a team man of the Ural Soviet, announcing declared that Medvedev had admit- Pburic add, aucli relics an agents for both side^. As for ■ the 

of multilingual researchers, and tho murders of the wholo family to ted to taking part in the shooting remained were thrown into a bet- numerous other witnesses produced 

their cast of German relatives of Moscow) and false 1 witnesses (Med- himself. There is no reason to tomless bog of the kind frequently, by 'Kirsta, none of them liaql -ever 

the Romanov family, other author!- vedev and the oitihcr persons reject Medvedev's evidence nny found in the forests of European seen a grand duchess before in 

ties (including Henry Kissinger) who testified to the murders liav- more than that of the other Eko- Russia and Siberia. Finally, Beio- their lives and Dr Utkin, who 

borodov himself repeated hds test!- claimed ap unknown air) had toid 

mony to tihe massacre in an inter- him s he was Anastasia, fulled to 

view hi 1927, published by Ttir- pick out the real Anastasia in the 

1 a O j "ft "t ■ ■# kovskv and Uspensky Jn 1950. Sum- three last aroira nhntoarauhs tnlcen 


Reds in and out of the bed 


kovsky and 


three last group photographs taken 


texts of the events described are believe lie succeeds 'In conve 


By Archie Brown 


mqrs and Mangold seem not to of die daughters. Princess Elena, 
have known of -till? interview. who knew Anastasia well, totally 

The utter failure to find any of rejected the unfortunate creature, 
the bodies (unlike those of the who had claimed Lite name ana 
grand dukes end princes at Ala- whom a sceptical comnilssnr had 


public knowledge, the deliberate the atmosnhere of the place as wall grand dukes and princes at Ala- whom a sceptical 
* fudging of the -time sequence can as both Its negative and positive. £ a8V ? k > wa * an °l>?e»riv 0 worry to asked her to inspect. 
be irritating and sometimes it even features. Sokolov and may have led lilm to Three more poin 


Sokolov and may have led him to Three more points. Sir Thomas 
strain some of hut arguments. Moru Preston, at that time British consul 


■-.-■"JL'”. . - detracts from the value of his recoT- tt 0 nMae tVta u«.i. c„; .m- ftmln some of his arguments. Moru Preston, at that time British consul 

GEOnGE FEIFER : lections, Tims It would be interest- ininortnnt, it -spread doubt among in Ekaterinburg, who was living 

__ ing to have Feifer’s Impressions of rat0 two aozen a year , ne sug- officers and otnec Whites, many of only three doors away from the 

Moscow Farewell how, and in what ways, attitudes - Though, information on w hom, It must be remembered. Tpatlev House on the night of live 

446pp. Cape. £5.95. to Solzhenitsyn among Russian Intel- su ! cides w ^? v ?Li r 5 eBsed , tiie were non-monarchfsts, if not Sociai massacre atid who is stilt flourish- 

- - lectuals changed over rtmo. rithor u™versity authorities^ news of them Revolutionaries, Uke kerensky him- 1?8 has never had any doubt os to 

. _ . . than to be told that a belittling of aoon 8 P rea ^ s .hy word of mouth, and self. Thus Starynkevlch, the then the fact of the massacre. 

The jure qf Russia — of Russians' Solzhenitsyn’s "martyr complex 1 ' J ases P vo often personally known minister ol justice in the coalition Grand Duke Andrew oE Russiu is 

and tiiejr country, not the system was ‘‘ trendy ” in Moscow intelli-- J? exchange students. When I was government of Omsk, was a Social . made much of as a' partisan of tlio 

--Is so great that manv Wcsternors oentsia circles at an unknown point Rpvplutipnary and told Kolchak as Anderson (Man aha n) claimant. His 

. who know a lot about Soviet society ?n time. 1 ’ , lAte W January 1919 that in his widow, tho famous ballerina Kshi* 

. do not publish much of what timy n t . . . ., herself after (so it was said) tho opinion most of- tha family had smska, wjio do rain a tod die grand 

-e Hut mucll Of the insight on Mos- nilthnritlM hnH.nnt ora nf nragenrn I-‘i • iTj- Hr- Jrw.lt.. 


GEORGE feiter : lectioas. Thus it would be interest- „ tninortnnt, it -spread doubt among in Ekaterinburg, who was living 

„ ing to have Feifer’s impressions of rat0 ^ISu 002 ? 11 ^ ? ear '- ne sufi ‘ officers and othec Whites, many of only three doors away from the 

Moscow Farewell how, and in what ways, attitudes ' ®e*«. Though information on w liom, It must be remembered. Tpatlev House on the night of tiie 

446pp. Cape. £5.95. to Solzhenitsyn among Russian Intel- su \ cldM w V ?J,: r 5 eased , tiie were non-monarchfsts, if not Sociai massacre and who is still flou risli- 

lectuals changed over timo; rather university authorities news of them Revolutionaries, Uke kerensky him- 1?8 has never had any doubt os to 

. than to be told that a belittling of aoon 8 P rea ds hy wore! of mouth, and self. Thus Starynkevlch, the then the fact of the massacre. 

The jure qf Russia — of Russians' Solzhenitsyn’s "martyr complex” ? ases ^ ro oEt ® n , personally known minister o! justice in the coalition Grand Duke Andrew o! Russiu is 

and their country, not the system was ‘‘ trendy ” in Moscow intelli-- ?? exchange students. When I was government of Omsk, was a Social . made much of as a' partisan of tlio 

—is so great that manv Wcsternors gentsia ctrclos at an unknown point &ere. ■ ^chemistry sjwdont a ffelv Rpvolulipnary and toW Kolchak as Anderson (Monahan) claimant His 


and their country,' not the system was « 
—is so great that many Westerners aents 


do not publish much of what dray n _ . g . . , . • himhvi* buiui \ov as vr no aiuu j mi; OPtniOtl TTIOSC . Qf , CflQ IBRIUY ftQH MIK>Kti| - WJ1U [|Q|Ql)l|t[liQ EJJ{3 UrUIlU 

know; for fosr of jeopardizing tlie|r ^ authorities had put great pressure survived. It wfls ih this atmosphere duke throughout hi$ life, totally 

chances of returning*. TIiU creates ■ “V, S S" ,2 ^ 2 n l ? er t0 P revent het mai-rylng a of ncredulitV StM Sir Cfiarlos rejected that claim In the memoirs 

a dilemma not only for them but ta 5 £ forelBner ‘ ’ EUot misfed into reporting on! w«Mmd in 1960 after the 

for the Soviet authorities, who are mento\ iffiSis^SaUed wfll Bw not everything is so grim. .October 6, 1918, to King George V- Grand Du Ico’s death, 

anxious that foreigners snbuld act kJ jfls Sexual ^ Hls EoniS Moscow. University has also its 'in the same sense. (He wfts' prob- . Frefessor Zechlln of Hamburg 

■- I s . JP«W*« relations officers for the • he smftt oS endearing side; In one of tiie two ably relying- on Kirsta and Ms CID. Uolvertlty has ratobllslied trom 

SJg w the MoSw et?ee to ttrXceTa con ' Wtchebs on each floor or to the sources and acknowledged his mis- diaries and dated letters that 

apply their ultimate sanctions of JJwi t b 5 v of d lflerS? sexual lon « comdora you were likely to take In later years; ho had .boen Grand Duke Erast of Hcsfe, whom 

ysa refqsnl or expulsion, they free ?. nr ^ e ra ffldira meet a grandmother with a baby further misled by tho. undoubted {ho Anderson claimant said she 

the writer from many of the con- 1 1?“™?!* nr Tn mmMa ih» >tnin>h)i>r tnr.t rtmt a hnnuTiv annMnri frnin had seen on a peace mission , at 


duke throughout his life, totally 
rejected that claim In the memoirs 
alio published In 1960 after the 


apply their ultimate sanct 
visa refiisnl or- expulsion, tl 
the writer from many of 1 
strain ts- of self-censorship 


»®y » war [n era tor himself and his vounacr meet a grandmother with a baby further misled bv tho. undoubted {ho Anderson claimant saw. alio 

the emu ^niei-icnn friend (In a world ^in or toddler. To enable (he (laughter fact that a heavily guarded train had seen on a pence miss ipn at 

which. jirftnSinP to ftmiSerlreemia!! ^«>m a dtetniw town to. study in tho with the- blinds down had left Eka- Tsarakpo in 1916 lho being lier 


.sstsswss 


leading Soviet univensliy, title three terlnburg for Porin on July 20. It 

S enerotHons — grandmother, student has bent established' that it con- 
auglvter, and baby — would slioro talned Princess Elena, tho Serbian 
one small bedroom off the corridor, widow of Prince Ioann who had 


ledge of. this invented mission used 


in., having, exercised . .considerable cuily (he has a distaste for sleep- tow the grandmotherly woman in ■*» an *. W> - SSJbiw agents of the years after his death in 1825. A 

: , 8elf--«ensorship when he worked . fag with the same girl on succftssive charge of eeversi floors of Me CID, whose independent Inqultv learned French review was still 

, ' (httomittently) u a Joumajist in days) is attributed^ to his profound Moscow ' University wing used" i fis in 1918-W produced a man of . appearing; in the^l930s to prove thft 

MttscoiW,. • But both in tivot book, alienation from the Soviet system, regularly to bring her grandson, so-called witnesses to ■ asfart / that guilt of Captoip Dreyfus- • 

and in ’ his - latest osie, Moscow On the alienation, Mr Feifer is - Shasbtoka, into the ttnivei’sityv 1**® . md . her • ^ughtera ,, JUftS 0 ® ,eJt venffw , , . but it ^Is 

Farewell, be has made Up for any. completely comfacfog, but other Shaebinka qulcldy. became “ primus were still tell va in .Perm for Soma sometimes very long .before - she 

lost time by publishing faaide. Soviet intellectuals, no -less disen- inter pares among «he cnH-dreri months after JiUy, ^ 91 8r-Witn esses preyailsi . , . 

etories bf Moscow life which carry chanted, .have found a^ variety; of smuggled into (he dormitory, and — ■ t ~7 - ~ " -T — ; “• "T 

conviction and show how great & other modes of self-expression, a mascot to the students". And - ■■■■■-. r ■ , ' . . ■ •> 

the; -«p between OffijcW values end ..Alyosha would .surely have beeit an .when tired, be would fuH asleep . „ I „ l :L ii .' . i, tlnil(ll . nr tucuimic 

much everyday behaviofar . et all ipufsuafly randy flfty-yearoldfa.any ' “fa the lap, of flny^ ^ deanfag .Wton MARTINUS NlJHOFF PUBLISHERS .— * .. THE- HAGUE ‘ 

' teyel* i wWifa Russian eodety. .Not- eytoem-;, j, .- ,.f : L ; jneiiabie:, eH.are irid ; -c 

' :.Thoiigh ha give* a central' placo he utobady he -J'h 1 1 t -T' r - . , 'V 

*4 -R&Ofthrt- (end fteflgl. » Wg Russloti fantify , .. .... jO*^. . . f ly-jrpie • - 1 - '• " r 

advenrarM.MrFeifir succeeds «dso At (he bagtoiuVg of rfoscoto Fare- r ■ * ^/L 


Publishers .-*• vthehagur 


WfWfia; -Though he gives a centra 
AlyoshaV (and hli r own) 
Xf m rSSS adventures; Mr Feifer succee 


to (h^.one big Russiati family - 
Ait ihe beetotifag of lifoscou Rare- 


Soviet officialdom . would - . have 
• • : foreigners believe. 


Written. 


Otfaittta though Mr Fetter is, the* 
fft'.e problem with tfie genre of h 
latest work. It is not a detech* 


latest work. It Is not e detached greater part) and the contrived. 
- ■ analysis of Moscpw life, mt an inti- Some of the similes , suggest toe 
• mate account of Feifer fa Moiacow-' much striving for 'effect { “Stojeih- 


4uwbh uwmj. /us uoauiuit'uuxi, am ana maices lc-ousnr inat us uui • . - r »«»• .i 

which b e d 0 ® 8 “P* fpw'® ** reader. gKempting to •dw^pe : .ff typical ^ ;. A iiogrtipliy. py Pciyid WfiafnAfcili 

^atii^Trom cancer is^deeply felt nw^sary, long cSmivo- . 'Mudh h^ be^n Written aboijt lhe work of the .f^iTioUs .- 

^ !u.u - ■ Ii.T 7 .Jl ..ifj. t._. u 1 k .1 J. /viin H AMI U. * tuln la Iks (I rot ' 


economist David Ricardo (1772-1823) byt this la thp first, 
book to tell the^toryDfhls fife. . 

Ricardohas been of Substantial si griff icance as a theoret-- 
.foal . economic- thinker. ; E 8 peofa|ly ; Jn England,- hls -Influ* • 
eiice predominated for a long time and hls th 9 tight I 9 .st.lll . v . 
of the first Importance. The fact that scholarly social lata,-. : - 
•Karl 'Marx In particular, cbnsldered him their, spiritual ; 
father is self-ekpjanatory In this respect. Extensive use Is • 
irigde of quotatlorie from his letters, and (6 a lesser ektept 
his speeches-^the background . |s filled In with contem- v 


• Freed from many previoui con- ohd rinCerfily; written. tlope end-insigMs ' rikh.hmo.-i ■ economist PavId RICardo (1772-1823) bLjt this la th? first. 

Walote though Mr ‘Fetter is, tiwre The Writing in -general is a to i book tOtOll the'Story.OfhlS fife. 

ntuTaaaa su? jsw°wft-fflws ■ wca^ ha s bM-of tu^uai 

joaiysis of Moscpw Ufa-, but «■> inti- Soma of. (be similes suggest too ’- .foal - economic thinker. : Especially; )n England,- hls lnflu* 

tt SSW? « ¥•*«!&' «* i ■ ehce predornlnatecl fork long tlme and hls fhpUght Is.e III . „ 

occasional illegal transactions .has in thft Streep ft hundred thousand hftcl^oimd/ Awng_^^gei)€iraj .Karl : Marx -In particular, considered him their. Spiritual . 

-%&sss a?BkP -gEsSfiBSBBS' j ?52!&'3as2SB!sn^ asjs-^\ 

p!M^, d ^1l^f“SSnX*5 SSSrt bw,k wS; hl ® opooeheo— the background Is filled In wlth contem- 

SHL^fefafS • SS^ nte ' ***• "**••*« report. 

^ “EJSraaLiftllS* r,;UK HftpreM«urv«B t'Globftl Book Resouroai ’ 


purest. 

Jn ctWe* , wherp the t©r»jr®l eo* scraper on the Leftin. Hills and X Fetter.’ . . 1 -r :] . . 


,e W ,mb.r ,9^ X. 201 patt^e. « ^ , 

r.:W flftpreajfatMfyes :'Gloi»ftl Boo^ Resource* LW» ;» v’’ j.V; • ••- . - 
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GEORGE 
W. BALL 


Diplomacy for a 
Crowded World 

An American 
Foreign Policy 

This important now book hy the 
former Under Secretary of State to 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson is a 
critique of American foreign, policy 
during the Nixon and Ford adminis- 
trations. Mr Ball reappraises 
America's position in (he world today 
in tho light of tho policies and 
techniques of Homy Kissinger and 
maps some alternative coursos for the 
future. £6 '00 
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Bourgeois is beautiful 


By Simon Schama 

The man alongside me on the con- 
veyor belt crowd processing lIi rough 
Art in Seventeenth Century Holland 
at the National Gallery stared 


of the RjjJismnseum and private col- 
lectors, Christopher Brown has tried 
to give a sense of the diversity of 
handsome paraphernalia with which 


~ — , — ■ — ...... nnn tviiii.ii hm; rensnretl in t ie £f UDenrrT w i. 

intently at the rutted tracks leading the Dutch surrounded themselves, ness to the pair of hands r is fne 
to the honzon of J-Iercules Segers's Along with the paintings there is, from Uzarus’scoffin g 

View of Wageningen . He then the porcelain — Mwa and Drift 1 — and _ . 

delivered the crispest backhander, the glassware depicted in tho 'still In the end » though, all these 

Just like my photographs "he snid, life studies; the startling " aurlcu- , nuRnces . fa do before the enduring 
shaking h.i head, “too much sky*’. Jar" silver basins of the Vianen ™P* , «Mon of an earthy originality 
Jf rhe comment suggests an unduly family anticipating the wilder exces- quit ? wnliko anything else before 
offhand response 10 Segeis’s ses of art nouveau, the rnawive P r ““W In European culture. Tlw 

intense, almost needle-etched paint- **•*»•»- — • •* .-u li... hmintlno «nn ■■ *u 

fag, ir was not altogether in- 
appropriate. For like the snapshot 


ne iii - li rnc porcelain — Ming and Del ft— and 
khallder. the glassware depicted in tho\stlll 
he said, life studies; the startling “aurlcu- 
; h sky . Jar ’* silver basins of the Vianen 
i unduly family anticipating the wilder exces- 
Segerss ses of art nouveau, the mss’ rive 
d paint- chests and sturdy tables which filled 
lier In- Dutch interiors ; sculpture by de 
inapshot Keyser testifying to links with the 


has been remembered nnd Lie vans 
forgotten. The ringed, startled eyes 
of a witness to Judas’s prostration 
are repeated in the stupefied wit- 
ness to the pair of hands rising 
from Lazarus’s coffin. 

In the end, though, all these 
nuances fado before the enduring 


« --- . 1-,. — * "«J«| icauijruig lu llllKS Willi I II e 

album, many of the works on view classical and Mannerist mainstream 
were, in their time, menitr as visual of European art. 


m ementos of earthly experience* n . . , «LciKa ui wimer DAvortm a hv avm- 

This is not to dismiss their natural- By awing the Utrecht “Caravag- kamp and Arents. S y 

ism, but to be reminded that they 8>sts such as ter Brugghen and van Tlia „„„ . _ ,, 

served to trigger or prolong familiar 5 M rdin«m a room to themselves van Ev^-rfVnoL* tween embers In 
images of pleasure: delight in per- exlubiiiou provides an invalu- lE s 5 n ,fi br azier, glowing 

son or place, prido in status or corrective to the assumption J® 5 f • *J iey 3 Im pst escape 

family, satisfaction in the acqulsi- D «tch art arose like the 

lion of Objects and the indulgence JfaMers from purely native waters, winter >»* ku tf«! n , ^ Maas in 
of appetite. For 4 he most parr, r, h ?.. sple,ld,d Hals, ‘'Young Man tmJS* * »hf e f y M * OUo,n ' tb “ied 
Rembrandt always excepted. Dutch Holding a Skull” as well as the ..J spectator, one leg 

painters rarely saw themselves os morej Flemish "work of painters n ^ h »" , way 

reaching for the heroic or trying to J , lke nlomaerts, Fijn acker and van . ifaewBn mniS 0 «Sf *L lh f Hl, s ta 
express the ineffable, if in their der Heist are all evidence of a J jV°« d not be sI, aiper. . . 

more modest ambitions they sue- sreater degree of eclecticism than "waaoxicol-iy, it was .because so 

ceedod in touching the sublime— as y® w®. accustomed to associate with •J 1 , % °* Dutch painting never 

U If tfJ .£ 1 1<9 JQfvlPC TUa f mAp Worn ASPired til 1710 nilfl i«v A t « 1.1^1* 
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haunting van Everdmgcn “Allegory 
-/inter” with its girl dad in rhe 
upalsscem pinks and greys of the 
C ara vaggist palette only servos ta 
highlight the utterly un mysterious 
scenes of winter oavortiug bv Aver- 
kamp and Arents. 


served to trigger or prolong familiar 
images of pleasure: delight in per- 
son or place, prido in status or 
family, satisfaction in ' tha ncaulsi- 


The first fall biography of 
Hollywood's moat brilliant buccaneer 
and Mogul, whose career is 
in separable from tho'hiatory of the 
cinema, Illustrated £4-86 

. f I ’ ’ 

GRIGORY 

SVIRSRY 


-Hosrtagea^;.;- 

• —E ~ r^Jt .* 


LWIIUU ill luucnmg IUQ SIIDlime — as . '■“f™ 111 ™ LU noauvmiu YY4U1 

in Cttyp’s breathtaking "View of i ,s styles. The river barriers which 
Dordrecht ** or Vctmeor’a wcanen Ice P t out Spanish and French armies 

crvstalllaniT In radiant Unlit It wa« '• were certain) v not unfardnhlfl frnn. 


rvu.rur«:tTui or vennueeff s wcanen — uvu tnu miu i-i«ucn unmet 

crystallised In radiant light— It was '' 'Y ere c ® cta * n v not unfordable fron 
general y ihtrough sheer perfection tlers of taste. 

SL.hMv”i5?™,i™ ll,er lh “" Iof,y Th « ?'“nd laudable Intention * 
aesthetic intention. - the exhibition is to illustrate tho 

stylistic- evolution of each of the 


Y — 9 l UIIC JQB 

raised about to cut his way 
through the ice -past the Huls ta 
Merwcde, could not be sharper. 

Paradoxically, it was .bocauso so 
n,u , i °° Dutch painting never 
aspired to tho quality of “high 
art that it achieved its in-eat 


• TRANSLATED 
FROM THi) RUSSIAN 

. BY GORDON CLOUGH • 

•People wiU. say that t'bis bool^ l e one- 
. Sided, that I havo Written only ab6ut 1 
the pain. But that id not nHovdnfc, ■' r - •• 

- You can. find (ill the other aap dote bf ■ 

• life in. many bqoke on tlw eubj^et, ;i * : 

. tpineinol^dodlK liava lived oil those 

; !*Bpeota entliUBloatioaRy for ifyiny! - ■ 
i ya«*» — butthcry aro Rlongwayfrom 
'Whafc JElifxy o tried to describq liore. : 

then; Is aUictly reportage; 

• Allthe.fbota are true, all the hapnotl • 

Bwiubie. HVpxy thing iabasdd dh- " 
; Vi^tten faatlmoiiy. X have ijo time for - 
tuhtors,’ ThaveVriitteilimly abodt 
;fliings my oy/ii fmily htiattm and' / 

- •; MpsrtopeHr.V Iha'aMiofV ;';' : ; 

-’ To be published qh Oqtob^ai. .i''-. * ■ 

hugh ; 

GREENE 

’(Editor)- : 


Mm ~ 


On both ot my visits to this sump- st Jl' 
tuous exhibition t was fortuitously ' 
reminded of the ihnocence of Dutch 

S : from ornate, protensiop.. On the 
st occasion the show wag In the 

K roce» of being Ivung. Masterpieces 
ty ,-sbrewn arourld the floor or. 

' beamed ,a»iliist the walls like so 
much hinc-k-brac at. a church Jumble . 

$ale, The Invitation .hy-CIu^stophw 
^-g^own; • the-’'. •' Ant >tentV- Ktatrar •' }a( • < 
Dutch Paintihgs, whosp - taleot we 
have to thatik for the visual feast, 
to casually lift up a Hals, or turn 
over a van Goyen to inspect the ter 
Brugghon or Rembrandt beneath 
seemed disarmingly sacrjlegiaus to 
senieono negi^lurly up-braided, by 
ptten<kots for peering too dose or 
pointing Ipo energetically os if : sheer '■ 
proximity might pierce the vnrpisb. 

f“ fl . engaging, .disarray . was r> 
fiubrely m keeping vrithC . p«tatiLi>4i, $ 

wb,cl f .would have coat less ' T< 
Si th^ Wecldv w^Q.crf'a Dutch' . 

k 1 • f’ ware ■ 

sotaadmei hung. In., the homes of 

rfllatdyeiy bodes t bprghets, 6nd .ta : . 
end, squeezed between even cheaper 
en^avings .and printe iike C anva$ • 


J uality of rude spontanoitj'. ^The 
act tliat many of its practitioners 
and customers regarded it as a pro- 
duct of a trade or craft preserved 
its unique unsolfconsciouencss from 
the withering canons of classical 


!i %v 


WK'Su : 


}A ■' 


r« . 


1 .Vil'fs:: I*.--# 


t : v , v ; v - m&* ! ^\d 


IS ape the style und tariff of a annul 
is Indian nmstoi- and paid the nenidS? 
n Conversely, once de H00& JS 
t- van der Heist were- drawn j ut b a 
g sumptuary world oF fashionobl! 

P«t™™ne, their work E2S5 
® iSS*i w,Ih emb 'oidered SR 

g landml poses, its robustness an5 
y energy draining away. 

e The tastes of -ihe U)oiisa.!id« of - 

0 buy ere of cheap, quickly produced 
y images was unconstrained bv the 
e hierarchies of social and religious 
e nutliorlty. Despite Prince Frederick 
3 Henry s ambition; to act? the R«naic. 
s sance patron, there was no call in 
u the.Repubhc for commemorations of 

military prowess. Rembrandt’s sole 
, equeau-lan study, “ Prederik Rlhel “ 

1 } s no van Dyck and ends in parody! 

, ing rather than flattering its self- 
1 subject. In ter Dorrh’s' 

, An Ofticer dtotatu-ng a letter” the 

I tone could scarcely ba lc?i msrdaL ' 
l ™ i 7® un « f olrijer, hair flowing over ' 

, his helmet like tho affable (uboujiv.' 

, coa-porals of rhe canteinporMy.Butch 1 
wmy, leans with his elbow; on dio 
, •“hie facing tha officer who could 
, m easily bo his drinking contpuSm. 
Nothing suggosis men from dif- 
ferent social worlds. Just as Cuyp 
and Avercnmp’s teeming scenes 
bring together ruffs and brocades 
wioli bennsts and smocks, the image 
is of a community consplcuomly 
free of courtly .deference. 

Nor, ‘ despite Rembrandt's pro-’ - 
occupaibjtm wlfli illuminating blbll- 
cal episodes, . Is there any attempt 1 
, to use pnlntJhg na tin insplratlooat. : : 
or dogmatic instrument. “.Uzriah*-.' 
Is a study of nn old ninn caught fll : * 
a moment of terrible poignancy, not- 
an article of cntachlsm. lit so far, 

' «s tho orthodoxy of tho -Synod -of ' 
Dordrecht ever seriously con- 
strained the llboi’nllty of Dutch life,, 
it did so from the pu/ptt, not from',', 
tho canvns. Snenrcdanl's churches^ 
are not representation's of the.; 
Uefonned fuith militant, but . *. 
hurmnnioux nrrangomonts of arihl- . 
tec turn! goometry, elements of ait 
orderly environment. And even . 
their whitownshod purity admitted. 
the clinrhctcristlc intnidor.- In the ■ 

. plcturo of tho “ Grotc Kerk w . 
iraarlom" n dog stands with fts; 
pnws op tho pow in an attitude far ^ 
removed . from penitence. There 1 
arc, of course.-ublqb/Cous reiiifnoers'.j; . 
of tiio transioncc of worjdly. ?oo 

• . .X! At LLn r/M-4 




■ -On:- tho. second; visit . a Sunday 
afternoon crowd- milled and jostled 
.Jta’ way through the overheated 
rooms Tn die kjud of rfotau^ melee 

'gyffl : 

cannonading “Bhtttaqf r.- n i * .. ' •' • •' 

Stricken V by «. . chYl^el; , Vr ®?“f ** v SJK- cou^ym^^iS 

goggled through van HoogefaatehV bcean afnidst. Haarlem,, or Drift had nrit1u& rif* 

-Pjapshow^ seafood l mStQS>SU : -SK fl {S£- 'y*t '“*"*■ meaiS to wSw^J 

copiously, inf ront of Keif's immense’ ulaT./if.l’ ttl f 0U Sh Jan- PotcellVs Italy* Though thbv^ wtfe-- allri? 




But this hits always soantod to nWi -• 
to. .be part of - the vital .ttnsion. • 
between rppotite' qnd seif-odmoiU-. -. . 
tlon, imdMlganca end ! prcetirisin; .. 
vihjch informed a ' cidtare- '«t6ui- r . 
taneobsly endowed with ifxtravagflot ., 
material abundance and-/ d °?“ lD P! ' 
of stern renunciation. Jnvpteen. ■. 7, 
who generally figure PW? 

ings more as. Belshazzar roan^^j, l.* 
Moving; Finger— the 
Brtle more, than a /nior^ J 
salts, a grawitoiu. panjmee for tn . 

carousing roaring through ms 
pictures, 

• More : often,; -lh -. Stben’?. ;pM^.r 
other (weresslyely. acqU^iUv 68 ^' 




uLditrrDiitch 
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Studio 

vistas 





S Of British film studios, Sir Michael 
I? Be Icon’s Ealing alone established 
¥ a corporate identity that still means 
f something to both critics nnd the 
$ general public though its premises 
t were sold to the BBC just twenty- 
r five years ago. Meanwhile the 
L anonymous Elstree, whose fifty in- 
S glorious years were marked by a 
R' depressing BBC documentary last 
Vr Sunday, and anodyne Plnewood, 
whose fortieth anniversary this 
month is celebrated by . George 
Perry's picture history Monies from 
the Mansion (208pp. Elnt Tree 
Book9. £6.05), • survive — the former ' 
as a so-called “ four-walls ’’ set-up 
for freelance producers, -the latter 
os Britain’s only fully serviced 
studio, and among tha world s best 
equipped. 

The property speculator George 
Boot, wno created Pinewoou, delib- 
erately chose the name to echo the 



Morris at 
the Morgan 

In i be pi>*r few years the Pier po nr 
Morgan Library, New York, lias 
mourned u number nf nn table u*hi- 
biiions on the art of the bool'- und 
its uowly opened William Monis 
exhibition (open until November 
28) fits tvoll into ilie series mid 
commemorates the major benefac- 
tion of John M. Crawford Jr, whose 
very distinguished Morris collection 
•was recently given to the library. 


The Faces of Eve 


Women in the 
Nineteenth Centur y 
American Novel 


Judith Fryer 

The American Adam in a New - 
World Garden ha-, become a stock 
tigurc of cultiira! interpretation of 
nineteenth-century American 
literature. But live has been 
overlooked, although the heroine 
was at least as important as the 
hero, if not more so. This other side 
• of the myth is Ihc subject ofthis 
book. The author’s studies include 
Hawthorne’ Melville, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James, Hmvclls, 
mill the one novelist wife did 
ninn.'ige to create a real woman, 


RjSfiJS AffSl Ringing the changes 

ic property speculator George Rightly, it appears, do they call passenger* 
who created Pine wood, delib- the city Sydney, a name of doubtful Striking tl 
>iy chose the name to echo the gender. For Barry K«y, the Aus- graphs ci 
r • u..,.' cniinhr fmlmn ctnon ilMiimAr. fpll« ik • whpthfii’ n 


Was recently given to ilje library. , thfl nn^novvlki 
The Crawford gift complemented mid !hc one noveusj 
the library’s own holdings, for it ninn.'ige to create a i 
had .been interested in Morris since. Kate Chopin. £6.95 
Pierpont Morgan acquired much of - - - _■ 

Morris’s own collecmn of boobs IslAnflfi 
and manuscripts in 1902. Tha Mor- 
ris books had passed through the sand CrMni 
■hands of an eccentric collector who €Ii> M 
IfTfAC discorded most items of more than lAt^+oVn 

IRch foolscap height, but enough re- Western flTipaC 

^ mained to show the full range of. Pacific and Eas 

nssengcra on the same streetenr. M6rris’s own interests as a collector, — - . - -- - -- 


Boot who ‘created' Pinewood, delib- the city Sydney, a name of doubtful striking though they are, tho photo- and the Wpy in wl 
crate’lv chose the name to echo the gender. For Barry Key, the Aus- graphs cannot toll us — usually — spired his typogi 
American movio colony it sought trnlian stogo designer, tells us: whether mockery, flattery or fraud phlc and dacoratlv 

io emulate But no British “During many return visits to Aus- is intended. Our 'responses therefore- ford’s remarkable 
relative of’ Myron Breckinridge tralia over the last fifteen years, I are Interestingly ambiguous.' A e rials relating to 



and the w by in which Ida books in-, 
spired his typographical, cujll gra- 
phic and decorative work- Mr Craw-; 


emulate But no British “During many return visits to Aus- is intended. Our 'responses therefore- ford’s remarkable cnlleciion of illat- 
ive of' Myron Breckinridge tralia over the -last fifteen years, I are Interestingly ambiguous.' A erlals rotating to William Morris, 
,d want to take up per- hnve seen the emergence of male man’s reaction to a glamour photo- and of the books produced by him, 
inanent ghostly residence there transvestisism [sic] in Sydney, and graph, ■ obviously, is modified by balance the Pierpont Morgan hold- 
>g Myron did at MGM’s Cul- also the establishment of a large the extraneous information that it is Ings very nicely. Many of llio minor 
City; no Scott Fitzgerald has transsexual community.” The result a fake; but the motive remains. Items had been squirrelled qwBy 
ortaiized its tycoons (Rank, Kip of his investigations is a series of obscure— we know too muck and too verv d-iirqrningly hy Sydney Cack- 


series, Norman Wisdom vehicles). Investigation perhaps is the wrong tills would bear probing. 


is would bear probing. .. The many-faceted (perhaps too. 

The exercise is a valunblo ro- many faceted) William Morris is 


Two good prewar movies (Hitch- word, for the photographs record The exercise is a valunblo ro- many faceted) Wll 
cock’s Young and Innocent, Gabriel only the surface, tinselled or minder of infinite diversity, if any-, a difficult man t< 
Pascal's Ppgmafioii) and- at best a. raddled, and do not much illustrate ‘ one needs remind log that, there Is vlncingly, but Paul 
dazon of real distinction since the circumstance; True, there is tha nowt so- queer as folk. It is neither his colleagues have 
war constitute a pretty poor record, preface, which works ta a reference prurient nor disdainful; - it Is mount An exhiblttp 

iKaiidU -nvnnfltr lwinv rtivmnl pIiuTpq ft) Ned Kellv ^tVT>lr.Rl Rtl'inC Culture- ohsrt-llHo (rntiKlInn and n ncnlhmti tint 'mni’nlir Ilia *nr\li! 


Islands 
and Empires 

Western Impact on the 
Pacific and East Asia 
Ernest S. Dodge 

This is the lirst one- volume account 
of the massive impact of occidental 
civilization on the Pacific Islands 
and the Par East, principally China 
nnd Japan. It traces the earliest 
voyages and discoveries which 
revealed the Far East to Westerners, 
then discusses trade and missionary 
activity, exploitation jand conquest. 
Illustrated £11.50 Europe anti the 
• World hi the Age oj ' Expansion 
Vtilumc VII 


though -exactly how dismal eludes 
Mr Perry as ne passes from finan- 
cial crisis to financial,. crisis, listing 
techuical developments and strings 
of -largely forgotten pictures, each 
one 'provided. with a line encapsulat- 


of • largely forgotten pictures, each Men may dress as women, far-fun,, quoting In full t, > 
one prajnded.mth a line encapsulat- fo,- money,- or -for endocrines ;.-be-- . Alice, Amanda, Angela, Angel- 

}"* ca5t > critical judgment and CBUge .they -tulmlra women, because Ique, Ayesha, ' Barbara, ' Bree, 

fhn th«y despiso otufqar women, or ba- Bubbles, Carol Chase Manhattan 

f" bcsttayfcd. picture, cause they wUfl- tp- b« or \o pass '(sicL ChrystataCirinamoii, Claudra, 

Bal ! n f/ n £r e uJ e ; ^ women, . among otter ivomep, or ■ ' Colleen, torrlnue^ Crystal/ Cyna' 
Salcori^ ta § Pinewood by.. Michael among men- This; la -not. «p oxliaus- '-; motie, ' Dindelta, "benny, bolilah; 


a difficult man to display con- 
vincingly, but Paul Needham and 
Ills colleagues have boen able to 
mount An exhibition ’which -shows 
qot merely his • achievement -lit the' 
art of -the book, bat its' inspiration 
in. many of the • actual books and 
manuscripts which Morris loved and 
used. Perhaps too much is made of 
Mbrri8-'as n calligrapher :• the value 
of many -of* the Items- on show lies. 


About the men who ran the studio .lumps, to get) 
Mr Percy tells us surprisingly little,' random gs y 
and he gets through flic whole book n ' 


on one and a half anecdotes.. Leav* 
iRg aside the movie world, there Is 


much about Pinewood worth cap- 
turing before the trails get cola. . 


qs women, . among otter womej 
among meg. -This, is not. an oxi 
* live list,, biit- any collection ; w 


together such variety is^s 
i as * gro(ip ph(>tpgtaph of 


year? on 


jasper, Jav. Jrtv, Joy .r-; V and.' original insptaatlon - tint the growth' 
Ruby '\«eo: picture above). . V ‘ • ta talllgraphlc knowledge, , tachiiique 
.■ - y. v ■■ ■ 1 , . - - - ■ 1 ■' ■ and taste can mako u 5 now look 


askance -at some- of thbse ' pi on Oar 



efforts, The Kelmscpta Choucqi' .Is- TU n A maaiAarl ' 
rightly gt veil jfflde of placo ns the. -I lltj lOClgl . * , 


In the Instructive “Mogul - bites. This novel. A Man .Could. Stand Up, renlly impossible for • the author to 
writer” area, for instance, Mr Perry, shvs Mr Ford Madox For dj.ta tlje support .this thosia.f r Qm his ■ tpitagy, 
mlgbf have spoken, to Kingsley third and pen ultimate volume of tafcon^ a.whoiq. . . . Wrthout Tiat- 


if . ■ ,/:» • v- . i-igbtjy given pride of piaco ns tne. 

masterpiece of the press.' and -a 
for > the author to remarkable 'range of material is on 
i. frQip hia : trilogy, show — correspondence, proofs, - 

. . . Without Tie t-' designs, esilmatos, the actual print-. 
Sylvia, . without ing press itself: qp to copies on 
dward Campioq; -naper and- on vellum, and ta special 
t. kindly behaviour.- bindings; • •• • 


Judicial 

Tradition 


suppose 
this sirs 


l a » - Altogether It la a very ricli and,' 
rewarding exhibition. And the cats-’ 

‘J 1 *. logue (Itself an important cuntrl- . 
ly> button- by the- Pierpont Morgan- This book traces tho American 
•" Library', to the art- of the book) is - -judicial tjgditi.on )nn seriefs of . 
*•“ ° * •■' '* ’* jjortraitsoflhcniostrainqus ; 

appellate judges Jn A,mericiiit 

3: Wall to ^ wall 

lri : - ■ ' ■ i - f ■ ; ' - ■ changing economic, sociiii. iind ^ . 


bridge). 


is. it appears, to give so truthful a iglg of Valentine Wannpps -mind, a small exhibition of nine modern' . Political pressures, arid illustrated 
; picture of .modern .war- as to make., with intervals of telephone convert Chinese prints ;is being heldattne^ rh-ntiifiidesandncriohhiitiesof 
war seem- Undesirable; but -it' is sations, a meeting wUh Tietjeiw and ^ School of Oriental .and African! ^ * fi 

: . . ■ . ■: an. impromptu, celebration Jn Lin- studies (Malot. -Street, ' WC1). - till’ sych. diverse figured ns John 

~ rr ~7~-_ ~ - ..^-7 ... ” -cota’sf-; Inn. • attended', hy- several; October- 22. ‘They: are e^dmplea of Marshall, RbgerTaney, JosepH:; 

■- :»■ of£ic«ai i; ^l r of^.vfhich - opcot on . t he nitmhua/ of* New' Year picture. Story, Oliver, We ndclIHol me?,’ 


officers,.. bH rofa vfhidj r ppcm on .the nittrihUa, of* New'- 
* r , . Armiatice, Day, -They are flofrpubJJc. and wei-’e^acagltod - in 
' affaln* -at -aJL . and -those., wbp-jro«... 8pr i ng -. , The xustom ol 
t .. - ;fec%.Whwel the private u aflUn - brightly 'coloured ^ Ptat 
. . will - nave- &qod_ memdries- nrtd clear. . .Ttvirif and wSlS'trf hbos 


n- Faking last. 
OF hanging' up - 


1^’ “ rr t.’-( ,I.V ..F^. . Tk.. . ;£SfW!- :.WW1 the ; Private .. brightly* 'coloured ^ ptatures-«n*. the* 

’**W ni S 1 - '-W thfi ^second 6i part of;tl»e Wewr.Yegb* 

V ' ■ ' •. tte picture of « ■- ?«le^^n:Tins a- lode -history. -?n 


r . A .QUIET LIFE ' 
K*. 1 '- ' Beryl , Bkinbridg'e- ? 

F-’ ■/-’ 

’A- near- perfect' •. 
^ r- bqok j •. 

A Teui Statesman 

( 

Writer tq her . 
* ' .nerve-ends * : * 

’ -Guardian 



1,1 the trenches, sron thrbugh;. chine, Sd by late tihdltional tltaCB THO H UlTian© ■ 
mind -.of an unusually xapablo the manufacture of chOOp' popular' ” V Vv ' V • / 

y 2 |- * ^•n 5 i %h 1 SI * P r tats for the New ^Yeachad bedmtie - T ecHnOlOOiSt 

third-, a.-nj^or- handicraftiiiidustryi = The ; ‘ "V l lllvl TgF” , . •: 


r** V<-* v At'); . 

to .?CA ^ 


nwgiiup acwiwi 

>5^: chapters particularly, ‘ ' y. •- 

ajgg*!.:' ■ Tne . whole ' wat la. '-Co^p'rOcaeti : 
lii-to this,. mental . picture, integrals'. 


I GhtaeseC aotamnis t„ movement •fos-'- 
tatOd this -Its 



• tato .tali. -mental , picture, ; iqtg^tay- symbolic tontenh- and uted- ita j a 
whderfuUy Mendad e mosaic ,pf ,lwfc tool for social Hbcatiop. Even now 
‘ denis, toeeebss reflecMons: :5 M*ro r niarthua Ora major.forrb of- 


' Beryl Bsiobridge 

* * v* .**•• ’*. 


THE TRIUMPH OF. VICE - George target 
NOUGHTS Sc CROSSES Helen Muir * v 


Will be written (n -vt 
: who : does’ hot know 
. stand. Ygt it would be 
a.vinore notable faster 
inarion applied to expe 


3 # BY FLOWED & DEAN STREET Patrice Chaplin ^ inaXi apK to expCri C nta. ' Ntanhud have nlso ^radi- make a valuable cpntribuuon ta 

S' -W" 

: -S ••'.BLUE. SKIES Helen Hodgman . Y - • . , • 3C,i- parenw. For both these^ reasons * * — 

w the amm of Some Oresa English-.' i>oUtical , piov^no^ts, . ) «»hsbraer 
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To the Editor 


Ezra Pound 


Inability to explain himself clearly 
and concisely at (that time, it was 


Alien Wisdom ’ 


process used, nothing ever goes out 
of prin r, • 

Is there any reason against tlie 
Introduction of 4ihi$ system inico tho 
UK ? If no British firm Is willing 
to invest the necessary capital, 
could not our beleaguered univer- 
sity libraries get together and sot 
It up ? If — optmmisticaUy — they were 
to make a profit while giving us an 


‘Pound no doubt ’was mad ’' True Potion can Quickly build up under however, to rep 
uoiigh. But in “ any ordinary hureaucra*c bloody-mlndedness. spec'fic complaint 


to dieses ; registered postage of a 
heavy dome costs a iot, perl laps 
half die pimcnase price of an 
equivalent Xerox copy from Univer- 

officials wliol iji 1934 ~ and ' 1941 " 5 ne A V ierlt t an government was to ™ rersian lnsntutiqns ", Frotessor ^ 1°™ "'hns- 

SKSftffl Clart HaU, 

3S SdSkus- p D T . 

ever s^isd o t h at^term ) hSt what of UJ * W ^ rese ®«. but it seemed claims seem to me different. I F. R. LeaVlS 

individuals uiid insSSm^ Hfrf nr ,0 me right that the recording should stand by my remark. _ 

Sd not do ?n him rhfi nan,! nP n f ow ^ broadcast. There was no _ Moreover the content of fragment Sir,— One is accustomed to the 

that Tame *Tke ItaMan aiithoritiM obtain Pound’s consent, and 5 — J only kings wear their riaras Pobte and pusillanimous reviews 

that declare d Pound ifisanedfd not £f s London representative, A. V. upright’ is not at all trivial, as wilh which each new Leavis book' 
lock him ud In an iiisnno Svlui? -5? u,d on J y P° Jnt out ^at f rofessor Monugliano in his letter is greeted ; but to find DonaM Davie 

whereas the America^ nuthSriS?* d ec i rion to ignore my solemn to you rather seems to suggest. (October!) endorsing so much of 
wnereas rue American authorities undertaking was for me alone, m Jacoby, who accented the eemiine^ that familiar dreai-v Hmnv «t ha?#. 


whereas the American authorities 
did. 


undertaking was for me alone . t» 
make.- After much thouelrt. I 


Jacoby, who accepted the genuine- ■ tl 
ness of th#' fragment in his major h 

n(4J.|10fl]fln '.f /II — ■ I--- '/B . n 


— > * uuiiiuu uuVIB 

(October !) endorsing so much of 
that familiar dreary litany of half- 
truths is astonishing. It is no good 


The sixth Amendment *« rt* r n n T AII ? r m “ an . thought, I uess or tup trqgment in ins major nu ™s ts astonishing. It is no good 
StituUoh of So United Stat£ M i_ 0n Ajxrll 22, 1958, discussion of Cleitarchus (Real- putting questions to the master and 

auuantees nersems acculed nf prfmS Pound's release from St Eluabetli’s encyclopddie xi col 639), there *#• disciples ; but perhaps Professor 
guarantees persons, accused ot crime -was amrounonri m dia unr TTnm« connected the «n'-u -i Davta unit anm n . j- .... 


answer is: we taw h 

forward and bito T» 
ueop into. the. lfvmo , J! , *t 
bite and bite the htnJJft- 
the fox. Must d > * 

cally? Is tlmt^hS-? 1 ^ 

inner necessity of . . 
that the weak/or those 5**? 
■eves must go* to 
finally, does all uhis 
Professor Davie’s reeSt^t 

Department rf^Aduk' Ed£ 
University of Newcastle 

Lifeless People 

■ Sir,— I seldom buy the rtSe* 
it lias something in pardculsi 
want to read. Dondd S 
review of F. R Leavis, for mS 
Literary politics is quite 
my experience, but I object^ 
■ much to Professor JJaviiA r«3 
about life ess people « vralldrg u| 
talking, giggling and even mula 
around us”. . 

I find it difficult to eren fr 
tlngiush between that ion tl 
superior contempt for men Md 


}), there {l ls disciples j but perhaps Professor 

a7rriiihrtV'fl%rtoXw“n«rf o w ^“^unqe° <m we »Bt; Home connecteq Hie tragmont with the Davie will engage in real, not 

. trial r 8 That PV « J? n,ne o clock uews, attempt of Bassos to sht himself mythical, “yas— but . ,» 

designed to protect ShdSStv wWl f 1 ? dd I ®? « *«porded Mate- up as King of Asia and as rival i 1 ) True, there are “ teclmologico- 

rtabfs^oF hoSr^nnfirflWB ""“t by Wm would .be broadcast to Alexander the Great, after the Benthamite” forces at work In our 

ImnowSblo Son % ?hi SLSS « * e e ^ d ,? f ^ in At death of Darius III. The upright fdciety-have been ever since ine£ 

23 as th?juihv “tJ rH Home and Abroad. tiara was the flagrant symbol of banded together, and no doubt 

Stiofr doos* i»t 8 sw thet h a Smsol! ^ und J iad to** refused to hk revolt (see Arriali AiSasis Hi. f/ways will be. But to suppose that 

diaraedvSth ii X?5im * P S o«y statement to the jounw - 25.3). That seems to me to lent! *bb must always and necessarily be 

to^ilal prevlded^hat^B^Bn dtovb ^ ryj€w ^ 'L n f* subj<?ot o£ ^ CletorchiS b“ d thing-fianri-llfe^-S to bt 

his saiStotha satisfaction o fhto waspiVMnpBy fragment some interest and guUty of tlie most sinipleitiiiided 

wj&aaBSn* " » c .° n i a afwass ns 

“tfc M Incarcerated in ^SSgS^SJfSS^ gLMS.’lff US 

“ bo vaeu< «* ia - at ^ ■»%.« A •?-»««■ •nJrs srsi 


rfahts Of horirhonnnrHhiB Dy «tmt would be broadcast to Alexander the Great, after the Benthamite ” forces at work in our 


as well as the guilty. The Const!- 


umvana Auroaa. uara was the flagrant symbol ol 

Ae round had fliatly refused to his revolt (see Arriali Anabasis Hi 
ake any statement to the jouana- . 25.3). That seems to me to Tent 


t.itir... .in™ .u-v 1 xwunu aiau many reused to revolt [s 

^° n . . do ,“7,,, not sa y **5 * person make any statement to the jouana- < 25.3). That 
tonSaf a right ' Usbswaldng to dntervlew him in the subject 

S« Mnlffto th! SSJ 18 *f* n Fo 1 UI? Warfihigton, the BBC wesi»wnp% fragment 

^ run ? hy the London news agencies importance— 
in 8 short ^Poun? Blimil H *£*1?*^ to inquire where and when the ■ Pofitical anc 
tried iSaSSS !S te® i*®2 recording had been made. Since I of the kind 
hefti rAvhSS^w ^ 6ta ^ without Pound‘ s agreement sought in vai 

ffli^n Uted ** th ® P sychlatn « that I had dnne the righting in 134) in the * « won r 

“W Pound Incarcerated In' mv t L be ..^ dt ^l More ^.an just « court ceremonial d 


r> — ■ "■“WJ ui. iiie upngm — *iovo ueen ever since meil 

tiara was the flagrant symbol of oanded together, and no doubt 
his revolt (see Arriali Anabasis Hi. always will be. But to suppose that 


state gram funded when mlg 
as the cultural arblten of jb mn 
and women wlio. create, lif mlih 
and lnnintalh the serrkei hf which 
tliat group can live and write a 
they please. That is not ta deseri 
that they be uncritical, but must 
they be supercilious? 

Davie is such a fine poet: {bop 
I have misunderstood. 

STEPHEN SEFTOH 
45 Clyde Road, Redlaad, Briffll 
BS6 6RH. 


beat intenesta (hat the s 
should have been made pul 


tiw*^ Ttalnd -fttfuMt S2JTSST- i2r oeiievea it an me own abundantly clear. . «m? 

hT«M Silt sSUtel” 1SS?T3 All c W 1 ?, HOBNBLOWER. 1*1 I^AIly. lei’, contidcc a pactlcu. 

fsSf saLS.fjBSSs ‘E3VC a S5ril 

WS^fSSBf Thesis-publication .j£3EKS5,3 

»ssE £ ss jtt.-id-s: 

CMstfturton than Pound had. Mom »X5iS .ha? had “H?". ndsad moat Moentb In 3?. fS U ". re f ca -'/-“a in the ludt 

&&£& afussfi? il,s 


mkdon to 

Si. Ca ? B W 1,0 Mre Thanks for 
JS?P.!5£ wde of law end tire AVM’e in <1 


guHty. to suffer t 
for fins crimes. ■ HI 
S MUld Stiodier. atfl 
huh in' on insane 


aorta* id «fe m 
' Soviet . abuse 


thus robbed Mm qf his opportunity of view. e « wn point tuol faotons bear upon this issue: 

Ida e Vj*«*in Accordingly, it was re-broadcast inS 0 ^ pricOS are 4 ' isln « astronomic- 

SsS^sssfil 

i 


:■ awsA-S?-^£SS- 

arntoi la JmI' 322^. tbB i Pounda .attitude seemed amiiP 




the American use of . psyc 
tb* Pound case,' ■ • 


■ ■Syraous*. New y^k lMW. ^ . .Sflon^S' ■SSsJsSSH'IsJ 1 

„ Sir^THa » political prattle - S,xr a - 4&d*T , tlS“f» ft B- “ 

&& &iSS&Btt£tS!£ .S&sua&'aa«£h5 




onzi (September 24) Is yet 
ook ? bout Pound which 
malw nny mention of the 
apologia • which he reoar 

posterity white he Apart frommyoTO; S^TSreSe^ 

«r«C s * ^ .sftJE 

aaj yjsraffi «« .<w«?:cS£’ s h S 

M- Daeetab«>' # .■ V - 


Wl "J * • V” - ' 


J® 4 ® is solved veo 

bus compony^-ond by 
tito toct ^et a high proportion 'of 


‘VJ 10 f i R, !T e - ,, Tli® heck of 
. 8 5 d u h6ad ^ « mass 

ot _ blood, of horror. Ho turned 
itovaft The body was quivorlnn 
wlA Btilo convulsions. But she 

l'*rS T h 1; 
sh". iL & iw d °™ 
*s£ jrjpgh: 

■ tiie Banfords of tills world' must 

urt<a to Women in Ldoe— *♦. . «he 
was a frettbiK, ■nesat^A rtitmr ' 


The Portuguese Na 

Sir, — I wonder if Gabriele. A im 
was fully aware of the Iropllfirta 
in hor statement that Violet Treha 
“could toko on the Portguejema 
(September 10). Considerable (® 
fusion still exists over bon a 
authorship and the original » 
guogo of Los Lettrcs 
(Amuricmt libraries’ list tljein iw» 
PrirUiRuusu literature even tt}ow* 
Portuguese origluai has bean few 
nor evor will be) which F« e| ! t ?' 
llcution of the New PwlwpK*}* 
ters lias brought into public pw?jj 
once. Just last year a front w 
review of this new work -irt Tan* 
York Times Book Seirfeaf W 
machismo charges uajnst fto . IJJ 
pathetic, solflsli villain ’ m 
tied by some scholars as lhaCjJR 
Her do Cliamllly, later * 
do France) Who Had sdug i* 
beautiful Portuguesff mm in btrc" 
vent and then abandoned; nw" 
“save his neck and/or .‘'/Pjffd 
A few months w. "A 

these same Now Porh^w^L^ 
in th. TLS, 

to the presumed tjaor orra .. ^ 

alnal . nlMrc 09 016 VlKWnW; 


a snr- 9 '^;¥"s 

whleli had^been made aveilabte to 

Pwnd y U ,.l e i. i ,7hS ,l " h ° ritlea 

w.jrot am 

evnr. be ^>aocBK.auring.hte«lif6- 
me. ; v ^e -attached «i . muck imn... 
tance.to 

“mqtaolg 

' (1 


>±r ErtlO^A 

*-Ad 


■ One can obtain a reMOtubtv^ ,?* tiieti) — in order that 
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T , 1_ , J ilic same unrestricted liberty for 

• (Jn -Liberty snd men’s ucLions a-i for their opinions. 

T I* 9 (3) Mill deliberately dissociated 

Liberalism morality and punishment, leaving 

^ morality dependent on nothing than 

Sir,— Tn Ills review of Gertrude the “ reproaches ” of individual con- 
Himmelf orb’s On Liberty and Liber- science. 


One : two : three 


elism (October 1), Nicholas Pbillip- 
son is certainly right in emphasizing 
Mill’s longstanding concern for 
the internal culture of the indivi- 
dual and his delight in art and 


These three statements are con- 
trary to what Mill really thought. 

(1) Neither Individuality nor lib- 
erty were ultimate ends or values 


By Edwin Morgan 

ROBERT CRUEL fcV : 

Mabel : A Story and Other Prose 
169pp. Marion Boyars. £5.95. 


Is not too easy, though 1am inclined 
to think th-at it is the shortness uf 
the sections rather than their mech- 
anically ordered length which suits 
the nervous impressionism of Mr 
Greeley's accounts of experience. 
The scaffolding may be of the type 
that as more helpful to tho writer 
himself than to the reader, mul the 
reader may feel justified in nut 


poetry, which antedated tlie infte- JgMgj* aD L^ s “ d Ut ^ ethicri I» * rather cryptic Introduction taking too much notice of It, 
ence o l ^ Ha rn e t Tay lo r. But . a is gt - ous », ,Q n L^ erty , Blackwell Robert Crecley undertakes to tell The texts vary in style from 

wrong in stating that the ment l .. . n u .... us somethin e about his intentions straiehtforwarri conventional narru- 


crisis of 1826 caused Mill to be un- 
able to " protoct the intuitions . . . 
from the devastating force of his 
critical iinalloct”. Mr Phillipson 


questions ” (On Liberty, Blackwell ’>• 

edition, editor R. B. McCollum, page JM someth 
9). Individuality, Mill Gaid, was j n 
merely “one of the elements of in this yolv 


well-being " 


confuses here cause and effect of ^ar from claiming absolute fre& 
Mill's adolescent crisis which, once dom for the adult individual. Mill 
and for aii, resolved his initial dejec- *®l d 


m something about his intentions 
in writing the three prose pieces 
in this volume. He makes the point 
that a structure or scaffolding ds 
left showing in each piece, and lie 
almost seems to be saying that the 
chief interest lies in that fact, and 


big*. 

While, contrary, to Miss Himmel 


in the first place and by opinion 
. , . ” (ibid, pages 4-5). This 
conception of liberty is in agree- 


farb, Mr Phillipson recognizes the man t w ith the English tradition, as 
continuity in Mill's thought, he for j^nce in Sir William Black- 
would like to have it both ways and stone’s observation that natural 
finds her thesis of The good Mill liberty required to be “restrained 

. 1 .. h.J » "an. mnv nriM l--- *■ Jt .. 


ways in which they have chosen to 
flay it The structures are triadic, ' 
He mentions Flaubert’s Trols Con- 
tes, though Gertrude Stein's Three 


straightforward conventional narra- 
tive to broken phrases, word-play, 
puns, touches of Joyce or Stein, 
occasional hints of Burroughs (per- 
mutations) or Beckett (use of 
commas), and engaging exemplifica- 
tion of the way in which typing mis- 
takes can suggest fresh directions 
oE thought : and to be fair, every- 
thing is transmuted into Mr Gree- 
ley's own voice, probing, anxious, 
hesdtant and arrogant by turns, 
equally touching and touchy. 
Irritating mannerisms abound, 
such as his pervasive use of off- 


colled”, “as the expres&inu giics ”, 
“like they say”), and his < ibscns ion 
with lhe word “ amis Yet there 
are also sharp observations, rivid 
impressions of rooms und women 
and landscapes, acme and economic 
means of presenting thuc und 
change, aging and nostalgia, despair 
and hope, to say nothing of the 
many ' brilliantly told liny stories 
which stud the flux of recollection, 
dream, and fantasy. 

Passages that stand out arc some 
of the childhood memories, like 
skating along frozen brooks towards 
the sea ; a meditation on Poussin’s 
u Inspiration of the Poet " on a past- 
card reproduction ; an entertaining 
disquisition on teeth, mixing per- 
sonal reminiscence with the manner 
of an old-fashioned essay ; and a 
story told by an old man in New 
Hampshire about his harsh life as 
a boy under a hated stepfather,' his 


and the bad * “entirely convincing ”, 
“compelling” and “novel”. To 
• others, Miss Hlmmelfarb’s book will 
appear to bo unconvincing and lack- 
ing in historical understanding. Nor 
. is it novel, Her contention (which 
she has repeatedly offered to dis- 
cussion since 1962) that there is an 
unbridgeable tension between On 


by human law (and no further) as 
is necossary and expedient for tho 
general advantage of the public”. 


(2) Mill expressly stated that “no 
one pretends that actions should be 
as free as opinions” (ibid, page 49). 

(3) What Mill wished to see pro- 
tected from interference was a 


out attempt to understand or uigest 

or to reflect upon them”. The JJy T J BfalYHHl 

unbridgeable tension between On tected from luterterence was a second text, “ Presences ", again J J 

Liberty and Mill’s other major works person’s individuality, i e his comes from tihirty typed pages, but 

goes back to Sir James Fitzjames thought, feelings, expression, broken up into five sections, each ■' - — 

Stophcn whom Mr Phillipson quotes tastes, in short, his character and section further subdivided into per- 

as “one of Mill’s most perceptive personal relations. But, he said, mutations of 1:2:3 pages, so that AGATlIA CHRIST. IE : 
critics ”, “ apts injurious to others require a no unit— of what shall we .call it, ci«« n lna Murder 


Lives would seem to be somewhere hand distancing qualifications (“ sa- 
in the background too. In the first 
piece, “A Day Book”, thirty pages 

iKSrSS Miss Marple regrets 

aim was to present a record of each * 

day's thoughts and activities '* with- -■ - • — 

out attempt to understand or digest 

or to reflect upon them”. The JJy T J ’Rfnvnii 
second text, “Presences", again x. u. xtniyvn 

comes from thirty typed pages, but 

broken up into live sections, each ■ ■ — — . 7.7. ■ . - 


giving up of a desire for revenge, 
and his lucky marriage to a woman 
who by her' help and love made up 
for all the early bitterness. 


who bj 


and love made up 
bitterness. 


Mill’s own comment on Stephen’s totdly different treatment. . . . 
interpretation of Liberty was that. These are fit objects for. moral 
“ he does not kiiow what he is argu- reprobation, and, in grave cases, for 
tog against” (Alexander Bain ,. John moral retrlbunop end punishment.’ 


attention ?— is longer thou 


tog against” (Alexander BaJn ,. John 
Stuart Mill [1862], page Mil). The 
same answer would apply to Miss 


Not only did Mill regard such acts 
as immoral, but, he said, so wore 


Hinunelfarb who quotes arbitrarily “ the dispositions which lead to 
passages and sentences from Liberty them , such as cruelty, malice, dls- 
- — * J — ’ — simulation, love . of domineering. 


without mentioning Mill's qualifies?- 


tloiiis and elucidations.- Her case miserliness, pride, aud “that most 
against unrestricted liberalism is antisocial and odious of all pas- 
commendable, but her attempt at sions, envy ”, (ibid, pages 69-70). 
identifying Mill with, this extreme MIss ffl mm6 if Br b’ a notion of “ the 

hm- W hv ifS SSJ 0tIler MiU ” is 8 fflyth withoUt foun ‘ 

r5, l L C J! 8 ® i mputinB t0 rtie datian. .Mill’s aim and achievement 
following views. ,- n g n Liberty, far from aiming at 


piece, “Mabel”, a similar grid is 
employed, but with a different per- 
mutation of 1:2:'3. 

The question of what dsgained by 
all titis has to be asked. Three, cer- 
tainly, is a fine and famous number, 
but beyond the numerologloai plea- 
sure of noting the mechanical regu- 
larity of the lengths of the different 


■- - tier, bridge Miss Marple’s ociivUlee, 

though not her life, to an end. 

By T. J. Bfaiyon , w *»® Miss Maiple, though 

less well-known, 4s the more success- 

■ . . — — ful. The early Poirot, that egg- 

, — — ■ shaped Belgian with moustaches, 

ap ATii a ntanma ■ ™ an exaggerated, even ridiculous 

AGATlIA Christie . figure. His eccentricities of be- 

Slaenins Murder haviour and appearance soon had 

P *o he toned dowu, and in -this pro- 

224pp. Collins. £3.50. cess he lost — a tribute to the 

' author’s good sense— his excessively 

1 " thick-headed and wooden Watson, 

Captain Hastings. In some of the 
A tribute to the mytliopooic quality Poirot book* Agatha Christie makes 


of Agatha Christie’s work is the use of Mrs Ariadne Oliver to iudl- 
recently released film,' Murder by cate a few of the difficulties sh# 
Death: of five famous detectives created for herself with her choice 
assembled In a gothic mansion by of detective. Mrs Oliver — an-obvioua 
an dccentric millionaire to solve a self-portrait — has written thirty-two 


laxity of the lengths of the different seemingly Insoluble crime, two ore , detective stories and regrets only 
sections, and the abrupt shutting off . caricatures ; of her . best-known one thing: making her detective a 
of continuity caused by tWs feature, character*— Hercule Poirot aud Miss Finn. 

so that the overall effect is one of Marple. Poirot, who nrat appeared Mias Marple, on tiie other hand. 



»uiiuYYiiig view* in 0n Liberty, far from aiming at 

(1) In On Liberty Mill presented metaphysical absolutes, was. to deve- 
the liberty of the fudlvidual to the lop au empirical and detailed 

. “ suiglfrminded and simplistic piii>- system of individual liberties as 
. . ciple . , . with which no other end well as constraints, tlie triadic inter- 

. must interfere ”, whereas elsewiiere ' play, of free agents within the 
. Mill himself had asserted that life framework of their actions and 
had no single end. limitations. 

(2) Mill’s radical departure from H. O. PAPPfi. 

• traditional liberal thought in 2 Vamdeal Close, Brighton BN1. 
* ■ ’ 6WP. 


mosaic, can wa say that these things 
amount to a self-sufficient structural 
impact, or is it all rhetorically 
devised to enhance some emergent 
human concern? The answer to that. 


characters — Hercule Poirot and Miss 
Marple: Poirot, who first appeared 
in The Mysterious Affair at Styles 
(1020), the book which, began Miss 
Christie’s cqvoer as a w rl ter of 


detective stories, made his last .boiv numerous 
anid died in Certain. Sleeping Mur- ; nm-ceplihl 


Fiaui. 

Miss Marple, on tiic oiher hand, 
tii at gentle spinster from St Mary 
Mead, who first -appeared in 1930, 
has . knitted her way through 


Liberty consisted in hie claiming 


A Lawrence among thieves 


perceptible change. She is, too, a 
much more original detective tium 
Poirot, He, wliih his talk of " the 
littie grey, cells ", is an obvious 


,E. M. Forster : whereabouts ; of 

copies of particular editidns and 
printings of A Passage to India, 
especially second . end ■ third im* 
‘ pressions ( Aro old ■ 1924 ) , ’ Arnold 
'reprints of- 194344 and the Pen- 
■. gtiln editions ,of 1936 and 1050, 
,. tor the Abinger 'Edition.-'. 

.... ■ . . ; - Oliver Stallyhioss. 

. King’s ..College, Cambridge.- 

’’ Katherlite' Mansfield:, whereabouts 
of any qf, her lqtters or manu- 
. acripts in ipriva^a ooliecdons or 
' - any - Firsthand accbun(S of her 

life Bhd .clieraoter- ' 

.! ' ■ ' Jeffrey M#4e^h. 

Department pf English, University 
'Pf- Colorado,' Boulder, Colorado 


Queen's University, Belfast BT7 . auim* 

INN, Neither^. Ireland, For all G. W. Target's rage at the . treats 

William RMicr (1859-1934): 

whereabouts of any of his paint- Triumph fifty ice 

^SoBr 0 °i!hv On art ’ 0r stMin0CSl for betrays a softheartejness which . 
a biography, - v. makes it all tod easy for his intern 

R Baft 0 Somerset° ke St Mlchbdl fetiond^nt^upportcS liateiting , " 
■ Baft, Someiset. , to Alf Garnett; the chip on Ills 

Dr . Ernest Savage (1877*1966), hero’s shoulder (he fa. a struggling . npi. 


By ManigoWiohnsoin 


G. W. TARGET I 
The Triumph of Vice 
213pp. Duckworth. £4.95. 

For all G. W. Target’s rage 


A D . , descendant of Holmes, ami through 

It 'to art dronv whidi Mr Target £ Jm * of Dupln. Miss Marple, 

,n“t rA* K’tSdd£«*f. ■.Ss-JSJSL’^y 


brought feet, in ■ die -shopo ol « 
Danish' fidm-moker, up to -dare with 
fiction. His parable — for tliat Is 
wliat underlies tho cnricaturo of 
Pharisaical corruption in Htenry 
teinp-lee a4id tiio Luwrcntian outcast 
fallen eonoog ' tlrlevcq — desca'ves to 
be made compulsory reading among 
those so incoherently trumpeting 


him, of Poe’s Dupin. Miss Marple, 
however, .has no obvious predeces- 
sors, ' although . she' .has som milling 
la common with Chesterton's Father 
Brown. Tlie dues sho works. ivkh 
aro not factual hut usydiological. 
She relies on a wide knowtetlse of 
human weaknesses and famous 
acquired fay -long and acute obser- 
vation of village Hfe. 

Written', some thirty years . ago. 


SH2S.' ^KtoSmoul Steeping Murder, appears to bo Bet 


threats to 'sedoty. But -Mr Target 
is so murii On the side of tihe 
engria, even where his sen plunges 
into purple or Indeed blue patches, 
that One wonders if moral vlgHflJi- 
tes, any rtobrd ifhtoi we others under 
fire, mil recognize themselves: 1 


libi’arian and author: where- 

abouts of any- letters,' manu- 
scripts,;,. photographs or ' news- 
Ciittiugs, fpr,. a: biography. . . -. 

James G f : 0116. ■ 
Department df Library 'and Infor- 


writer) • suddenly becomes the 
great . big bunch of red roses; he 
paid through tiie noae f<rf and 
Mum has “a bit of * weep, artd « 
ivas all worth- every flaming penny -. 


ine error . 
and the pity 


detective story. Gwendn. Rood, 
young, . pretty ' and newly married, 
arrives in England from New 
Zealand. She faUs in love with a 
Victorian house In Dillmouth, a 
south coast resort, buys it aqd 
moves in. to await the arrival of her 
husband, Giles. . The house seems 
strangely familiar to her ( she feels 
she knows It as it used to be*: and 


imci|L ot Drury 1 an □. inror- i-. , ■ ■ . .- •- 

ion Studies, ■ Loughborough I Tom Ctaytoft, . . ft# - h«o» 



’cburh-irtiitr :ua 
Hot. 1 |bo :p¥hii-T 


, tip a feeling,’ growing ever- stronger. . 

, ^ . 1 culminates. in a.nignfmaue.vJsten af .- 
haVing pace .seen i murder-; being 
don# there. . At .this , point .VJlfls*.- 
■ , . ■ Marple. enters, fuu of '.wisdom and 
.common , sense, ^ to -rid Gwenda of 
- ^ r ~ Her irrational; fears. 1 and to solve 
; : an .#ig^teen<year -old irturdor case,; 

' . v ' Sleeping Murder has. all. the yjr- 
' .HteS“ of Agatha Christie’s 1 wo'riri .a 

coheienti plot firtn and purposeful 

"T™ ' narration, and a pleasant, light: fliid, 
liers agreeable style. On the other-hand, 
hove the red herrings are hot ns con- 
t of vlnoing. os' they tejight^ 'be, and the 
innd mirt-derer’6 Identity ss.not too.dlffi- 


tum-dowii 
nlgbtis cot 


puo^ot 

'priority. 


: ■ The ™ f - d ■ ‘ Angela Tldrkeil '(1890-1961) : .where, nightis co^ationi 1 ; 

D^mi-nnent- Jt ' abouts of .any :lpttars from Wr» ot Pt^- o^ ' types cripr- 
r ' : any .personal .memories , a ; ■ priori ty. And ft M* 

:9 nt “ r ^°»; - ' ••• 1 Margot Strickland. '" aoaries oftW Vsiph ,« 

1 ftiSSn -v 1 brocket Hall, Welwyn, Herts. ' : all ftos# rejection rite 

Gerard 0‘ Donovan (1872-1942) ,.nova- , ■ . . ■ ^ 1 ; j . . « the lovedif e pE Maty ft 

, r Hst :iany; -information about him. " Francis Thowsout whereabout$,-o£ rgg^ Mo weW-rtoearc 


uadercoIw -petAf , ye'f' time on' lLi fihe':and her husband mbi-dereris identity is.not.too dlifi- 
bn.'(or vmattractiYe) to Qre in orShory' couple with 1 ordlrt- - cult to diScovei^-oven -for a reader 

the offer of the odd i-gry dtildittn'. and Other ■ ordinary irithout Miss; Marple s long- expari- 

s cousbjadoni 1 prorided . file dorhMtic VduSpMent; in a jNew ertce of Bfe.< 

‘ mftcriW ' fflnitfte: top - 1 ZtiSTand suburii. ^Nothing surprising r V . ‘" 7 ' ' :"t ' 


children . 


nt ; ‘in 


H« tiany; (nforma- 


tfene dmn ..energy ; te wholU 
to b* dte- . theoretical 'tiissle: 


e' oonCepi 


deference; 

POLITICS 


UPU1IUU . m L. 

toot wim - anyone - who 


Avon, 


Tfie trouble is' that Clayton^ 


and tpothbrush an 


pick .HP .1 
inn walk 


OUt'OJl 


Nfidel 




ploitation. Not so fte. ippblishers, : of" thp’ novel fte : sBcrtis to have • 
who e .\yinaec as Mrs Hnjmjin arrived tit some" pplAt . of self- 
and Her brigade of .Stout -Dtiwndivn kubvvjedge'buc'iL. is; ;-n.. ^|ong ki|L\, 

SSSSW*' 1 v r ; : :p Aone-BaEies % 
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Downfall of a chancellor 


By G. E. AySmcr 


nniifiOv of Ilnton's fortune:, as Lord likely that there is a grout deal 

fl mil tr.lH 2!l_ !■' iiiillv nmrn nhniii- Ittinm wnilinl' III hi* 


CluiieelJi.r. fioin 1G1U2U. Finally 
Chiij.er *1 is concerned alniust exclu- 


more about Bacon waiting to be 
unenrtficd ill manuscript deposits. 


. , . 'inujiiiBu 01 iii'j.i [ la l i Li- uuuiu iiilii ill uc|iu3ilb. 

iively tvitli tl:e II jg tori) of the Keign Rattier, this is a reinterpretation of 
of luii& Henrp VII, its writ-ini' and the sources in the light of recent 

JONATHAN L. MAZIWIL : publication being seen as the fallen commentators and of the author's 

The Trials of Counsel srniesmuis's hid for recovery of royal own judgment. The outcome is a 

Fronds Bacon in irjjf j J V!} , . r fnr .possible political re- work whose originality. In the nar- 

™ nn n . -ui Jiaoii nation. Inis slightly uncon- rawest sense, is necessarily uneven, 

c , 'r r n ^ Jg “r I fl U y n C 1 ' e,1 ic lx li l arrangement 1$ effective and likewise its persuasiveness as a 

State umveisity Piess. £10 . jO. and fully justifies itself. However, piece of historical argument ; but 

. — _ those who prefer an uninterrupted one of considerable force and ele- 


work whose originality, in the liar- 


mmmma . , . UHK vi vuu»iuu<dUlU lITILCr (UIU C«' 

r , , A . , „ „ ciiroiioiogifnl sequence may read gauce. Professor Marwil shows on 

Serious modern study of Francis chapters 2 3, 1, 4, in that order. awareness of design, as well as a 

Bacons legal and political career Essoutiaiiy, Professor Marwii’s sense of drama, and displays genuine 

hesan With m/» umrlr aF 1,1 o Kin. tecnninue IS rn rolnf.i lk» nrU...... ~C ti.;. I. .. 


‘‘fin, puuuudi cured- *?"*-■*• nuiessoi mnrwii s sense ot urania. ana displays genuine 
began with the work oE his bio- technique is to relate the primary qualities of style. This is not u 

graph er, James Sped ding, and of sources, largely in Spedding’s psychological -study in the normal 

the historian S. R. Gardiner, in the monumental edition, in the records (or the abnormal! clinical) sense, 

1860s and 1870s. By the time that Parliament and the courts, in nor is It a conventional “ life and 
they had finished, Bacon had been memoir and letter collections, and times •*, hut- a ^.roF .,1 on a »i* a 


m; 


irdrner, in the monumental edition, in the records (or the abnormal, clinical) sense, 
tho time that a* Pari lament and the courts, in nor is It a conventional “life and 
icon had been memoir and letter collections, and times “i but a careful andi at the 


h i- : iv 

if- 5::w. i: 

i .•••«'. !.■: •!•, j ■ 


***- ■*.iii*.»wu«iL aitvi nia naiiuiua nc n<» urn ins* oanger mac ic will tall oetwcen the 

Tf.* lt Jo, !« seemed— fuljy and fairly covered any extensive new two stools of follow specialists and 

doJuieared.. What .bos the intensive materials, mid does not claim to general readers. This would be a 

scholarship, the more sophisticated nave done so ; indeed if. seems un- pity. 


•■j.tf.: •' -i. !•!' 

Cififer-i • ; ;.!i . 

• Ji.: 

j;;;; 

i lift ;f 

:Vl ' - 

•" 

,!• * s>: 

! * : l 1 . ;• 1 1 

jij if' 

ii' y t \ 
i :-. • 
i : (!■ ; j, • 

■ (i 1 vK 

lip! * 
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pvuuiiuaiiijj, liie uiwro sopnisucttLea , iiiuceu i| 

analysis of a century later, added 
to tills ? Recent articles and mono- rj"if • 

graphs on individual Parliaments, I n P 
flUch os' that of 1621 by Robert A ilU Ul lei 
SZallar, on Impeachment and the O 

revival of .parliamentary ' luflSdlc- ■— — — 

dop by Cojin Tito and Stoddart n . “ 

Plemfon, not least the substantial By AntOUfa Fraser 

S rorks on Jacobean administration ■ 

y .Joel Hyrstflejd gnd Henna s ■ 5 

Prostwlch, and on Chancenr as a JOHN CHILDS s 
fourf apd institution by W. J. Jones T . AmMwi * ; •• ■ 

—to mention only a selection — have -^ e ^my ot Charles n 
undoubtedly added to our under* 320pp. Routlodge. £9. 
standing as well as to our know-* — - 1 — 


Francis Bacon may indeed have 
had a " flawed ” personal tty. Judged 
by the most exacting standards, ho 
may have been a failure borli ns a 
statesman and as n lawyer, quite 
apart from his “corruption" (re- 
ceiving .presents from suitors in his 
own court, even if his judgments 
were unaffected); He may not liuve 
been the founding father of tho 
scientific revolution, or only in an 
oblique and partial sense, lie may 
not have been the greatest historian, 
or philosopher, or prose writer or. 
his age. Yet he was a man of quite 
extraordinary and varied ability, and 
towering, intellectual capacity. His 
career provides an example, pur 
excellence, of the role of tlic intel- 
lectual in politics, taking both those 
words in _ their widest sense. Tho 
Juxtaposition of Bacon’s narrowness 
of moral and political vision, Includ- 
ing his sometimes defective under- 
standing of other people, , with his 
ruthless self-confidence and belief 


in the intellectual salnwi^ 
human problems, coS ^ f ' 
essence of Professor Marirfi'i*,! ft( 
Considering the range a bd dfr 
nf the subject-matter, his fc 1 
impressively sure. ’ ““"i 

However, -the place nr »,i. 
virtual absence, of K^ua eS,$ 
i.. Biicim's H^ryvnl^** 
more discussion th un It g0 S y ?? 
was no such dnstltution wThetw 
of L.vchcqucr Cbamhnr ^ 
First Tudor. More important BatS 
“utopia”, the New ^fiantislS 
requires c.msUleration if one 
mg to relate his career ^5 5 
writings lu a meaningful 5*7 
Professor Mnnril tiling it Rl! 
aig ivi f icmu work, his reason? S 
be of interest. Particularly h 
Bacon’s earlier years, but Sob 

- t^ 0l , C f ct)lve care^S 

age of sixty, as well os ton the (S 
debacle, there is much of Into! 

here which both students of th?*? 
teemh and seventeenth catatnia 
aiul connoisseurs of the fallinfeu 
huniau genius will find rbawtL? 
attention. • 


The original redcoats 


civil executive. In defence of his 
view, and to explain the haturd, 
life and duties of this army. Dr 
Childs has written a highly inform- 
ative and instructive study, which 
follows on from the great studies 
of Sir Charles Firth. Students of 
the period, who have been tni&ing 
such a • detailed 'militant study post- 
1660, will be grateful that Dr 


car* “ weU - to our w , 

Whathar th«r h.™ d.ered .he SlilrSiLr 

u nCe ,i o£ f BaCOn ’ 8 ^ scarlet; but theio werS S *** himself. * ™ 7 

6 i« S evideni sSch Lmhirin^^i cours ? Te6cf3at * « 4 £court Dr Otllds traces the three ele* 
apaSisals hwa £ rtJ "SHS' a t^ S° r revilwed by “««, very disparate in them* 

BETft/aSL 1 # ZS* -«S£ Qu « en EMwbflth I. The fashion for «lves, which went to make up this 
nwtflti M ^ 6 1 t ei uniform— some or .it red-started nmMtyle army. There was the 

&oSaohies t d T? ^be, New Model Army, and the «wall$t army whldr had 

■ration of ' BatSn t f fldldon was. carried forward into bean fighting with the Spaniards in 

osll. It was Ftaadew. Ai. force,/ while its 


arder/nnd to call for a. combination 
af talents seldom found, at least 
among- .professional academic his- 
torians.-:.'. ;• , w-t r. . . .*V. 


ruler). He removed republican 
cOloneisi and other dissidents who 
showed signs of being troublesome 
found that the vast arrears of pay 
were being used against them : those 
who complained about disbandment 
found their back-pay being held up. 
Altogether the disbandment ,- of the 
.former New Model cost well over 
£800,000. But by March 1661 King 
Charles n had a new army. • • 

The army quickly found itstilf 
serving a useful secondary purpose 
as • a valuable source of jobs for 
that other civilian army, tho hoot 
of pdace-soekors. Dr Childs aleo 
paints, as Sir Charles FJr.tfli did, «n 
interesting and detailed picture of 
me led by the soldiers, a life where 
drink was tfue curse in Tang'ler 
(the queen's dowry) and where 
Portuguese service (another conco- 
mitant of Hhe marriage troaty) was 



flil 

Ip 

Hi 

III:: 

III 

Ilk:'' 


perspective. ; lit a sense his 
irflsleading, • and. 1 tibderplqys His 
jchievenieat. The first of the 
v 0 °ks four chapters covers tho 
tatoths October 1620, to : J^ay 16 21. 
fTOra the Inline diato hntarWnnh, ni 


— -- . - - *»■ v) w ihu La a ii u n*Lu wife uujica Ul <iu itfiUcU ” o— >« “»* *«vw \auuui«i uuuui 1 

* . 8t . ud 7 . of ^bat were in fact the restoration-^or one must not for- ™*ant of 4lhe marriage troaty) was 
priglaaj redcoats *. In Ms introduc- got that few gambling mon would ®k<> unpomu'Iar, so twit one man 
Childs refers to the army hqya taken a bet on a peaceful declared that he had rather the 
. of. Charles TI as “the first Standing restoration of the monarchy many sent Mm to Tyiburn illian to 
*“ Bpjtiand:- during time of months before It actually occurred. Portugal. ThOie was no medical 
.■SSfi! lowfr Then.rhart' were .the ,offkett„ and c Qri P B « .«nd one of the most tuiuopu- 

datlon of the British army. men from the New Model; and forihs of service was that? aboard 

Then what price the army of the ,, 0,r * rec , t opposites, the old roya- the snips. Never tiicfess die cOndi- 
Protectorate, that army which , . . . 0 * ar various reasons “Otts of service lu England were 

scarcely so attractive In (Stom^elvcs 
as to' explain tflrls reluct anoo in 
leave fta Fiores, 

> Edioes of, the dti alike of the 


Mercatitile imperatives 


,.of Charles n as “the first Standing restoration of the monarchy many 
y l n England, during time of months before It actually occurred, 
peace “'and ^'auqhitiie<true loun- .Thea.shar« were .the , officer a, and 
datlon of the British army. men from the New Model? and 

Then what price tbe army of the . ,, ?i p * rec J ®PP 0 *ltes, the old roya- 
Protectorate, that army which J J st * V T° ®ad *or various reasons 
scliaolchUdrcn are taught gave , dec i«“ t 0 ,l Iv « out the imorrognum 
XOAX t Britain « healthy- dislike of stand- . la Ell S iai,d - 

£SSf^SBii 

Sjl Jj? - JS 8 , torke which likely . to , provide 100 per cent 

^fisted { iolely- as an arm of thi, bnihurfastic support for tuelr' nev( 

,i; - \ h: y 1 ;';.i 


status of «he' ermy was etirecdr 
odd. It was not legal, it m m 
illegal i but existed outside IfrJii 
under Charles as commute# 
chief. And iu that rola Clirtom 
not unswerable to ParUamst - 
Ht was natural under dedrewa. 
dtauepa that tlhc peode 

sllould go further and upoou m 
the enuy worked for me ting 
against Parliament. Ruoiu 
apart — and It was on ege oi 
rumour— would Cb?rl« st« lo 
fact liave used tbe army agaha 
Parh ament, if he couW? Perth- 
ment of course remained era 
watchful on 4he subjetol, appewnA 
believing that the price ai Hbm 
from a tyrannous army was Mems, 
vociferous vigilanca^ -Here, oa w 
one hand, Dr (Stildj finds “tint 
evidence ” that the king «m b 
tended to do so ; on the other b*i 
he assorts that * it is impoeaHjk » 
avoid the conclusion that the ftf 
potual fear of having to go m U 
[ Charles] 4 travels 1 once more i 
ne did not protect his own podte 
led to a I'eMntoce on the mmW 7 ’ ; 


w tu h 4 0 Fiimua on uid 

He also finds .diet in both 1673 » 
167B Nie king did dve tbe imp# 
slon that ho intended to rvtt n? 
tiiQ aid of the armys tlut 5 


m: : r 

s. ii? .- 

I 

t 1 ’ -.'Alti 

9Vi\ t 


W -r*v’ . ... , • ■ coMfo^m drtfvdpg. in* the fhtan- 

By John Catinmi >• . 5i al a , ud W" 1 ??] factors underlying 1 

- aucceea of British diplomacy in 

.. , V n . —p,— this period.’ • 

• SS.ft pM^qrd** judgmeftla 

. Tie Eighteenth Century 168^181$. Cattle- 

E4, ? s 

i £ = i essentidls in foreign; affairs ; ab-Sn- . 


■ • IHf • v ■■ state iikB Britain, » where 
' -neither ■ the -■ desires of- the 

■ monarch nor thB. pro jerfta -of*. tire 
•' Jnmistar • were necessarily auffi- 
/rjMjft J? override die wishes of 

J politicians on the one hand of 


h m ' ' C * 8cl , e ' S* ' .P™p<»tied classes and even 

. V,. ^ Duke ( of Newcastle the poblic_at .large on the teherv 

J^rbiKJc, £2.75).' ; :■ ■: ! .v ‘ « .Erwsp Of the roe of prejudtee wte Indeed 

BsS — : ; > ■ — aijlji — : i— esscnri^Js ir; forfign, .affairs - 1 extehsivo. ■ / 


^lom atlc ; hiaWy; ait Oordatbihg S^’iSlSrJd 


Sts i«s n a rate cJemonos obsorved by 
Dr. Childe - was urobably not so 
acutely perceived, by -ton temporary 
civilians, * Is mom, tho legal 

f ». •> *' • , • . 

''' • • l I •" ’. '' 


fotjons- couM scarcely concern the 
^mah- . ^Dr Langford loftily, 
•.JPj that there waa poten- 

SS& a Revere clash of. Interest ” 
between . George I and his now eub- 
Ject^. On tiie contrary, Britain was 
concerned with Baltic mat- 
?“J C ® «*■! hayri supplies were 
£ c ® ns6l ? u 0«tly Dr Langford 
is. rather at ;a loss to explain why 
th «- l severe dash did not 
.matOTleliao— and. -settles for calling 
:4ts absence, ^ remarkable ” k u- , . . • 

therefore to 
tmfl him indulgent towards nrw*h 


«»*♦ MI IHIO BIWJ | MW' ▼T 

Blackhoath encampment was sww ' 
bound to luflamo Parttamfn^ m 
that the king acted cnridyjn »■ 
lag money froqi she Pint 
ment Act. 

In all iMs, the crude! 
ouroly th© lack of evidmee .low 
by Dr Clttida of aivy desire on w 
part.pf Clwnk« to rtf & srt°“ e *S2 
tho <srmy. , . impressions •'« ^ 
period were so wnr-.o^,,^ 
wrofig— ddnk of the gen wd wm . 
unpleasant confiisitmi bm worw** 
die ytors of the Pod A ^ J?: 
can . believe that .the. Mn« W. ? 


general rear or rewwuMv», 

Ms cousin ^ Louis XTV 

not more, for se^rity^W 8 ^, 

of iliuth a rovtolud%:«fJ°T®5. 


subsidies, now* 

term armyr^vyere 
much oa^ftose 

Autocrat Louis « In 

tary predecettto^ -J^SS ofob 
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Trajectories of a mind in crisis 

By Malcolm Bowie 


HENRI MICKIAUX : 

Infinite Turbulence 
Translated by Michael Pincbcrg 
]89pp. C alder and Boyars. £5.95. 

HENRI MflCHAUX : 

Face it cc qui sc ddrobe 
I48pp. Paris: Gallimnrd. 

Henri Michaux published his first 


while using a flexible verse form able process : and ilic terrors and lie iuh fairyland, not iranscciHluitce 
which, in its repetitions and its excesses oF tirug-induced hallnciita- but (urthcr renches uf ilie reu 
rhythmically expanding and enn- lion which appear at moments in world. 

tr acting line-lengths, is itself sup- The Doors of Perception as an am- Wlint makes V Inf ini mrbulcn 


loll El-si mid most origin ul of ihcw 
texts, which is culled “ liras c.issl- 
first appeared in Tel IJticI in 1062. 
it is uu luiiohiugrniM.'icul i-.-spv ini 
the mental effects nf acute j.lr-skal 
.sufferinn. Michuux refuses 1 1 allow 
pain in became a mnr.il nr ideologi- 
cal problem and, kueping cl.ne to 
the detail of Ills own experience, 
asks whut sort of in.iglit pain may 
offer : “ Maladies, ninux, snuf- 


tr acting iinc-Icngths, is itself sug- The Doors of Perception as an am- What makes L'fnfmi wrbulenL offer: “Maladies, ninux, sniif- 

gestive af the world of organic bient sense of menace are part of particularly rent ark able is the range Frances _ physiques soul _q unique 
impulse. But Lite explorations on the main substance of L’lnfini and Innovating power of Michuux's chose d’inassimilablc/J'nurais voulu, 


which he has spent the larger part (urbidcut. 
of his timo ns a writer are those 
devoted to the mind in conditions In the 


verbal response to these experiences, pour nia part, nc pus fctro tnut u 
lie recaptures the rapidky and fait passfi & c6t6, ne pas avoir 


devoted to the mind in conditions In the central section of the tumult of the mescaline world souffert en vain.” Pain Is 
of stress or crisis : in work after work, Michaux recounts eight and suggests by a changing array of ant to Michaux in this o< 
work he has sought to trace out tbe experiments. But it becomes clear poetic images, scientific terms, iu- earlier in a number of fine 


Pain is iniport- 
this ossoy, as 
of fine poems, 


various last-ditch forms of vitality early on that he is going to provide vented words and uprooted common- ' because it provides us with a 

to which the mind has recourse his reader with no moro than a places the complex integrative neglected opportunity to know, a 

when it becomes the locus of pain, vestige of scientific documentation, action which the stricken mind con- series of small, clear windows upon 


: — , T — m-io tviien n ucluiucs uic iuuus ui pom, >vou B v auiwi muui uic 

book. Les reues et la jamoe , , in i anx } ety ^ nightmare and hallucina- Such matters as the dose taken and tinues to pursue: 

and has be® 1 * wilting without major „»««», n- vniimn>a hnth the external cond Ittons or the ,i . 


i been writing without major j^ on< xhe present volumes both the external conditions or the 
interruption ever since. I matce i, c j ong t0 th ; a jgj ker . side of duration of the experiment are 
Face a ce. qui se aerobe • ms j l fj c i MUX >s thinking. recorded haphazardly If at all. 


Le d&inon immanent, qui venal t tie 


the nature of tho world. 

His broken right arm, even as it 


Face a e*. qui se aerooa «** Mlchaux’s thinking. recorded haphazardly if at all. 

sixtieth book. Although Michaux M . . . , . n j Michaux’s whole em pitas is Is on 

has been active in many genres-^- Michaux hw ^ written more, and fha perlloug 0 f mind revealed 
ho s a poet in verso and in prose, with more acute insight, about tbe b t ) ]0 an j UD0 „ f |, oge spates 
a orflTel-dlarUt, a commentator .on «^ 0 ^ c l 1 u 5' f " c “ « «* ^ end y rid.™ 

the arts, an experimenter with. -“*5.“' "w™5? subfMt than freakish. The book Is a 
drugs, a maker botii of utopian and "^m^be fSSId in 2eJSI, Srwf phonomenology of mental process 

: i f „,ri 8 h ra a o r iaoi ,n o t s.ir 1 te x 

outlet in all his works and creates jvhat hr ‘L?™ f, e n« sLssi&ik! ssffitaftpSS^r thT'foSfuS 


se montrer. ne se inoutre plus healed, was psychologically disrun- 
alors, II agtt. L’op6ratiou dginon- tire. At one stage it wus nutrth, 
iaque, centime l’op£ration d6n>en- made him ia ‘ left-sided man, 
tielle, celui qui n.e l’a pas aubie, i destroyed his powers of double or 
fondi au fond de Iui, ua iieut sav- critical vision, his “stereo- 
oir ce qua tfeSt, Une grande afflu- aestheeia u , and gave Itim e 
once d’officiaces, d’envoil (antes pen- fraudulent and unasked-for homo- 
sies de perversity, unles synergt- geneJty of self. 

S uement, pour travaUIei ensemble At another stage it was mons- 
touto vltesse, dona un. mal de trously heavy and caused hallucina- 
maekfarom, dens tin* mril illLmlte, to^y distortions of the body-lmajge. 


single^ underlying obsession finds early works, including the first. But u nt >^/ a b|/ e X t r emes created by fluement, pour travalllai ensemble At another stage it was inons- 

outlet in bII his works and creates micaline appear a” the fearfully * t 0 . u t° vltesse, dons un.mal de trously heavy and caused hallucina-- 

atcaB of multiple overlap between 1 ® j C _ be ,f“ m * f 5 in m i m J vivid amplification of the quiet maektrom, dens tin- mril d Uni ltd, tary distortions of the body-image, 

them: the dynamics of mental onwards tlw mail ‘ topic of Ms S aV ah to wbIoh everydS onthouslaste, transport, qui ne Pafn was now a uniform fnvadftg 

process. It is an inexhaustible writing, His experiments with 1 . gu i,iAc* This call 8 oppose pas au, Men, mats 4 presence (“La douicur veut n a raJre 

source of wonder to Michaux that mascanne and other halludnogens co adanmm as da l.’ adQl, au c61aste, envers d'ldial, plus qu’un ayec mol, peser stir mol, 

minds are energetic, manipulative aie . described, re-enacted or ® B ... ^ ^ kUal de ravel ement quon con- sc dilater, sdtendre en moi, dtre ma 

and 3 sel f-assertive and seek to ^lls it Ke 1 |rm.deTdpJ fiU 5 w - temple mtousA omolH. to utevol- ville, moi ; son unique ’habitant, 

remain inventive and mobile even is ^ hoard with apedri clorlto in his ont * to*ofondimont ddnoyautde. rfigner, avoir, son saobl en mol "J 

when cnlunijtotis counter-energies ■ gou it reg ^951 an{ j x.cs P grandes treatment of tiie idea widen might Writing like ifcia poses exceptional f, ff Jjji. 

arc unleashed agoinat them. fpreuves de l* esprit, 1966) and a have offered him the easiest exit problems for the translator. If it L^ e l »5 uo J -orfftaR fl soSS“ni 

Mlchaux’s "sentiment of Being” long poem in verse (Patx dans les from *he everyday: the idea of comes to a choice, should one seek 1 // Sn enpri w^rn ^ 

lies not in the tranquillity of brisements, 1959). The first of infimtv. For Michaux under to preserve sthe exact sense ol ^ indt- firther^ viobooe ^for^ 'SSfdi hiTlan! 

achieved selfhood but in the capa- these has already been translated, mescaline, the infinite was avail- ridual words or the pace and lift of onfor A adfi^tment to sVifferiSh 

city of the mind to provoke change as Misirable Miracle, by Louise able ot every turn. And although the udtole ? In most oasca Mr Fine- jjg l £, 1 

Within itsblf and the world. He Varfese and the third, as Light it was appropriate to certain visions berg has chosen the former course. The Snd ?oor?S and dlsmmed io 

collects rhythms, tempi and lntensi- through Darkness, by Haakon — tll0S f op divinity (pages 57 to 59) Although his version Is a good deal iflj ^av ^ brauritt alive 1 to Its 

lies of the mental life and one Chevalier. Michael Floeberg’s ver- or of universal conoupiacence lesa playful end auaprismg than the [ "torn al dlf foren ws and to i ri o um 

approximate way of looking at his slon of L’lnfini turbulent is particu- (pages 74 to 90), for example— it original, it reads well overall, con- insistent dlfferentinrinB and rs- 

entire work would be as a store- larly welcome as this is the most Was a gross incongruity elsewhere: tains a number of brilliant touches jntenratina nower painful senW- 

house of specimen mental trajec- varied and at the same rime the waves, voices, blackness, whiteness, and departs from standard literary t : ons WHr f nascent Idoas But the 

terles. Many of these are p imposed most coherent of the prose works malice . . . any feature of experience. English in much the same way as conditions on which these idens 

ih a 1 more or lass optimistic spirit, and quite the best place for the abstract or concrete, was permeated Michaux departs from standard lit- w * re bestowed' cruellv nravemod 

•In Un barbare en Asle, Michaux’s newcomer to the series to begin, by it. inflnitiad. This meant tfiat erary French. f“m becoming a siable 

record of his travels in the Far Michaux’s findings are different hi no matter what effort of under- .. ■ , . _ A svSn pi ms inffUe d 

East, for Instance, dances, mimes, two notable ways from those of standing he made, experience was AH. 8 ** texts 00 llacte dj n F™-* 1 4 U|M ^ knowledao witicit 

films, calligraphic and vocal styles Aldou? Huxley, who is All the best- endlessly an excess, on die rampage, oe qui se ddrobe evoke problematic omeree j fr 0ni it was nutmentarv 

are (Seen as rite places where the known lay investigator in this field : beyond his verbal or conceptual states of couaclousness. . Although desttSctiMe JSd deKt. 

characteristic inward pace and the whereas mescaline produced in grip. The lesson of Mi chains titree^ of these states wore produced AltKn.«ri. 0 V tra nr k(nu- 

expressive genius of a people can Huxley states of wonderment at an . rtoport from the frontier is that by • uno substance _d 6 routante , Although Michaux s extraordi nat y 

he observed unawares. And In long ordinary world made radiant and acta of thought are inevitably drugs ore not even faintly an issue verbal control and inventiveness .tue 

poems Bitch as Mouvements he timeless. It .cast Michaux into a exceeded and frustrated iti this In. we book : what matters is the 

has stated a personal vitallst creed realm ot accflerpufd and ungovern- way and that boyond the frontier minds knowledge of itself. The characteristic °?itorary '^odos—the 

■ ophorlstic, thp narrative and the 

The courlisane as coelacanth ; y ■ > 

11,1 1 !.' .1 ‘"L'JgsSS a highly intelligent Frenchmen of vdth Mauron's will 

n v?j , w, ... similar tastes, singularly un moulded jumped that hurdle, 

By Edward Playfair • by 1 Parisian fashion,. W already, challenge tfrelr profe 


By Edward Playfair - 

ANATOLE FRANCE » ’ 

.tbaif 

Translated . by . Basia Gulati ■ -. 
T83pp k - - University of Chicago Press. 

^ | v • , 


a highly intelligent Frenchman of with Mauron's criticism. Having uncontrolled -thought, only recog- “'d contain a number of olllpeej 
similar tastes, singularly unmoulded jumped that hurdle, they should nilzed at a time of aisle, was a implied self-quotations which 

by Parisian fashion, had already, challenge their professor to show favourite theme of Franco’s. The tne newcomer • may well find 

rejected. that Thais is the right novel, indeed seminarists me find another uaramg. 

: All', very ead. What is more, the right work, by France for jhem parallel the deathbed of M fo both hooks Michaux Is tna* 
though Mauron was too harsh, there to atari on. Professor Booth Jfciqme Coigaard. . . nlficantly disdainful ’of the mors 

la a good deal In what he said. The cleverly avoids part of this quostion They ought to challenge tuotr trophies and knick-knacks which 

revival ought to be discriminating, by saying that it Is not a novel at professor on hit very odd sug- jnqny of his fallow explorers have 

but it k bound to tome* sooner or M ho not playing witii words ? gestlon -that France was an elitist brought back from tho- extrQmltles 

later, and France’s works deserve At that period fiction could be both author, whoso popular success, par- of the mental llfo; But thero qfe 

It, Its soeds are already there: to tabular and discursive. If you knock ticularly in the United Stalest » * dangers In his approach. Although 

take one siRulttcant example, out Thdie you knock out a great constant surprise.' France, was. no the mirtd is shown even In . Its 


complex mosaic. The . others are 
slight and diffuse In comparison, 
and contain a number ot olUnsSf 


rejected. that Thais is the right novel, indeed 

: AH - very sad. What te more, the right work, by France for them 


though Mauron wag too harsh, there to start on 


Professor Booth 
rt of this quoation 


and implied self-quotations which 
the newcomer • may well find 
baffling. . 

,Ih both books Michaux Is -tnag^ 
mficentljr disdainful 'of the more 


take one significant example, out Thfis you knock 


rumour has it that 


deal with It, including mud 


more an 01 


than Dickens. He exiromities to be part of the conr 


cadoh wad die Pari*- edit: 

year* after’ Fram:?« toath~ it’seemed she rightly preserves that degree "of constructed that one can «ttll iread New York tiered. T/uaV was more 

reasonabJp to him tod dbubfelesbtt formality which the- book demands, it .with great pleasure, tbcjigh up-maiket ^pn most : of his wol-ks ; S^bSSSI 

Ws; audio rhffe 1 chat 'he should use Once one has recovered from .the fashion has moved on. It lira It first appeared i« throe. long -sec- ■“ PJT® JPg 

Thdis as niYm frfitis mnhv p-wimnlaa. hiccuo of an . unnecessary split infihi- coelacanth,. a sturdy survivor frdm tions_ In tiie Revue- det-.fifux ■ 


id e(hor$, 
pp&rcepti 


Mlchaux’s cult 
Ion, his v| 4 lqi\.o| 


Thris tu ottt of' bis many examples, hiccup of an unneoesaary. split infihi- coelacanth., a sturdy survlror from tlons. In fre Revise iet .PfUX T maM oS its 

'and that hashbul^ admjt to pfleasure tive in the first- paragraph, it runs to Mripct world w.tasto, like The - Memdpg, • . , ■ , _ ph4ses» wit ctobyThir'ehd of the*? 

in reading. Jt ; Sqme fotity years easily- ‘ 'Unfortunately : she. la. less lJollv Dialogues', ■ ^slbly outdated, Tlw Is to .enjoyable book. ^ with books leave the reover oazSd.- solv 

Sc fiI g, te than DOugJas, pptfcularly . « wnljr peat novoU n^er oi^.bw a , stimulating introduction, tliouBh wt ard thlnldni “ the mU^ 

When she has to copq with clasglftl per onni ally reresdpble. ■ , ■ nej^qt? of them. if faultieSs- One j;;,®, , splendid ... but for 

. . M .'drte accepisj Tftafr as i noVeL * hopes v .Fr6fossor ; . Btotlt .wiIl ; what ? V. 1 ' ‘ : •" ? ■ ' . ' r " 

k . hefos ' fo uka. ifbe .emotional carry .his- seininaWsts nn, and us^ ri- . T-- . r;- 

: background iferioualy.. - As usual) with theto, to Franie’a battei 1 vyorks. j y ■ ■ . 1 1 . : 1 

make Money 
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The Marxism of Marxism 


By Jerome Karabel 
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GORAN Til En HORN : 

Science, Class and Society 
On the Formation of Sociology and 
Historical Materialism 

• 461pp. New Left Books. £6.50. 

One of the great paradoxes of 
Marxist theory is its apparent in- 
ability to account for its own forma* 
tlon. Social being, Marxism tells us, 
determines consciousness, but this 
formula immediately runs up against 
a troubling problem— what was it 
in the conspicuously non-proletarian 
social being of its founders, Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels, that 
enabled tfiem to develop such a 
revolutionary way of looking at tha 
world? With a handful of excep- 
tions, perhaps tha most notable he* 
!?fl Karl Korsch's Marxism and 
Philosophy (1923), far Manotas 
have even attempted to grapple 
with this question. 

GBrAn Thcrbom, a young Swedish 
Marxist known to English-speaking 
readers for a -pair ox penetrating 
critiques of the -writings of the 
Frankfurt School and Jilrgcn Haber- 
mas, has directly confronted the' 
problem of the, social basis of 
Marxism in Serenes, Class mid 
Society. This, work, a learned end 
provocative analysis of the soda] 
and theoretical formation, of social 
science, is not, however, limited to 
mi account df the setting hi which 
Marxism emerged. It is also e sys- 
tematic study of the origins of 
Marxism’s mam theoretical rival, 
classical sociology, and it includes 
an insightful discussion of the works 
Of T «s principal theorists, Max 
Weber and Emile Durkheini. The 
study’s comparative frame of refer* 
once,, combined with Its" strong 
emphasis on the social end political 
-context lii which theory develops, 

.. places it in an especially favourable 
position to understand . what it is 
that is distinctive ebout the two 
r l vnl modes of discourse that; have. 


much 'At the debate atoo'uttiie natufie’ 
hr modern society, 

Ther born’s analysis of the social 
pud theoretical foundations of Marx- 
ism and classical sociology is pro- 
fouudly indebted, os he would be 
the first to ■ acknowledge, to the 
works of the French communist 
philosopher, Louis Althusser. For 
Althusser, a structuralist Marxist 
who is unalterably opposed to all 
^d ngs of Marx which 
draw, their inspiration from his early 
View, pre-Marx* 

tSJZM*** ’ ; Wd Engels’s 

formulations took an a scientific 
character, precisely' at that : point ' 
when their “ problematic^ or sys- 
teto.of questions, whs transmitted. 


|S* : : 
111 : 
Ilf: ; 
*2 


ofl Th& lfoly 
rWW. and The German Ideology? 
. ■^ WbOtovw the validity of ufe thesis 

-detmve . epistemological 

break ; In M<*x 


Count* and Saini-Simon may be 
viewed as an attempt to legitimate 
file vesting of actual political] power 
in (lie hands of a bourgeois' class 
that had already established its 
hegemony in civil society. 

In defining a specific object for 
sociology in its age of classical 
maturity and in identifying a dis- 
tinctly sociological pattern of social 
del emu nation. Therborn considers 
the oeuvre of Emile Durkheim to 
have constituted a decisive contri* 
button. More than anyone else, 
Durldietm was responsible for 
sociology’s principal contribution to 
scientific discourse on society— the 
discovery and study of the w ideo- 
logical community The setting in 
which the discovery of this com- 
munity of values and norms took 
place was that of Hie second and 
third decades of the Third Republic, 
a period marked by bitter clashes 
between anti-republican and pro- 
republican forces. During the 
18S0s and 1890s, one oE the main 
arenas of struggle between these 
forces was the educational system, 
where clip right-wing ideology of 
the Catholic Church con fronted the 
republican ideology of the laiques. 
Duikljeun, on ardont pro-republican, 
was , himself actively involved in 
the struggle, his intervention tak- 
ing the form of a series oE policy* 
oriented writings on moral educa- 
tion whose aim was to help diffuse 
a system of secular morality sup- 
portive of republican ideologjk 

Throughout this period, Durk- 
heim, who as a left-wing republican 
was- very conscious of the situation 
of the working class, was deeply 
troubled by the ■ ceaseless' social 
conflicts* that threatened to rend 
Hie delicate fabric of French 
society. What worried him above 
„ th f, Prevailing state of 
anomie —the inadequate regula- 
tion of man’s inherently insatiable 
appetites by common values and 
norms.- Ip 1 a world lacking id 
normative regulation and moral 

community — only the reJmposwou 
ot a system of common morality 
“"M restore sociul order. Much 
oF Durkhei in's sociology, as well as 
a number of Ills specific proposals ~ 
suen as the creation oF industry- __ 
wide occupational associations to r 
reinforce moral regulation among 
employers and Workers, may. bo . ■** 
understood ' as an attempt to 
strengthen the fragile bonds of Ideo- 
logical conifnupity.*;" • -J- : 

:,*• srborn'a/diseusaio^ of Weber, 
though f awed by. a questionable in* 
towretgtion of . the relationship o-E 
h s thougJit to tivat .of Marx, pro* 
vldcs graphic evidence of the contri- 
ft} 1 *1 * Investigation of nhe 
socioll «nd political context in which 
th«iry emerge® , can make to ah 
wvderstandiug of Its deeper cliarac, 
for- ' FW Therborn, Weber is . the 
SrSjS^OTBJ “ bourgeois wclolo- 
Si5L , a briti lent; trad unyielding foe 
pf the .jyorking-riasfi movement m>th 

cSers-te-Jv* 


class struggle. Given this inter- 
pretation of Weber's political per- 
spective, it is especially surprising 
to find Tlicrborn insisting that the 
triumph of competitive capitalism 
rather than the inevitable growth of 
bureaucracy constitutes, according 
to Weber, the basis of the threat of 
“mechanized petrification 11 which 
confronts the modern world. For as 
Weber’s writings on bureaucracy 
make unmistakably clear, the occur* 
rence of a socialist revolution can in 
no way reverso the trend towards a 
bureaucratization of human, affairs. 
On the contrary, socialist revolution, 
by destroying die role of die mar- 
ket, wiJJ subject economic as well 
as political decisions to bureaucratic 
control, 

.In view of his often stated aver- 
sion to historical materialism as it 
was practised in the Germany of his 
day, one is also taken aback to read 
that Weber never undertook a meth- 
odological critique of Marx Or 
historical materialism. To be sure, 
Weber did not ever develop a de- 
tailed systematic critique of histori- 
cal materialism, and it is doubtless 
over-simple to see liis writings • as 
a direct response to die Marxist 
challenge. And it is true that Weber 
did not, as he made clear in the con- 
cluding section of The Protestant 
Etlncand the Rise of Capitalism, 
wish “to substitute for a one-sided 


that of Marx do not, however, dim- 
inish Therborn’s achievement in sit- 
uating classical sociology as a sys- 
tem of thought that emerged in the 
aftermath of tile French Revolution 
and which came to maturity in the 
shadow of the threat of a proletarian 
revolution. His framework — which 
points ‘towards the relationship of 
the early sociologists to the 
class struggles of til om* time 
as a crucial formative liifiu- 
ence on the development of 
their thought — is an immensely 
fruitful one. And his clsaractcrlza- 
•toon of tile founding fathers as mem- 
bers of a bourgeois intelligentsia 
who were, however, “alienated from 
the hegemonic fraction of the bour- 
geoisie, either because they were 
tinged by aristocratic eLtochments 
or because they were relaitod to the 
P0«y or lower bourgeoisie 9 ' is a 
imval formulation winch casts con- 
siderable new light on the writings 


materialistic an equally one-sided 
spiritualistic causal interpretation 
of culture and history”. Yet as 


Therborn himself recognises, the 
characteristic Marxist emphasis on 
the discovery of law-bound social 
regularities is incompatible with 
Weber’s Insistence on the. historical 
uniqueness of cultural configura- 
tions. Weber’s .sociology did not, 
Therborn notes correctly, develop 
as a critique of historical material- 
J® n j« , but in reducing Marxist laws 
to ideal types ” and in insisting on 
the bankruptcy 0 f the notion of 
economic determi nation, even in 
"the last instance ”, Weber adopted 
a sociological viewpoint that was 
selfconsciously critical of the main 
tenets of Marxism., 

These debatable i'nteipretatioiw of 
the relationship oE Weber's work to 


of the early sociologists. Yet despite 
ttie fecundity of Tlierborn’s Marxist 
frame of reference, bis underlying 
thesis— that the character of social 
theory ultimately depends on the 
■ cIa «a Potion ,r of tliq theorist— 
“ • Jtienly problematic one. Para- 
doxically enough, this can be seen 
most clearly dn ills attempt to apply 
I® perspective to the analv- 

sis of the formation of Marxism 
itself. 

Marxist theory, viewed by Ther- 
oorn as a powerful weapon of the 
proletariat in the class strugglo, 
ires born not in the native Germany 
of rs founders, but in the groat 
capitalist economic contras of Mail* 
Chester. London and Brussels, and 
in Pails, the political storm centre 
of nineteen tit-century Europe. These 
were the cities where Marx ami 
Lngeis had tlioir first concrete 
Contact with the working-class move* 
ment and thay were the crucibles 
e , , b r ‘ le fundamental concepts 
of historical materialism were 
forged. Indeed, It is to ibelr first- 
hand experiences in these cities 
with working-class political strug- 
$es that Therborn, following 
Althusser, attributes the 1845 shirt 
in Marx and Enuuls's thought from 
bourgeois ideology » to mutorlulisr 
(proletarian) " science ". 


T ns provocative formulae 

coeds admirably in laying 
notion that Marxist tlKJS* 
outside of the worUng-cTa,!^# 
meut and in drawing bEl* 
the crucial Insights Sa? B? h 1 
Engels gained 

wirfi the proletariat. Brn ft 
conveys a somewhat dfi-S ; 
Impression of til0 c r ,g»* 

between theory and practical^ 
formation of Marx’s 
An Introduction to t-h* rvi^, 1 
Hegel’s Philosophy of L»w** 6 , , 2f 
wriLton well before the "eiilS 
logical brent '» of 1845 uS?** 
already looking towVrlsXS 
Ietaraat as a ol flss with 
chains ", whose universal siffi 
bears witlun It the seeds ofH 
sal hitman emancipation n 
pliilosopliy finds its m»tei 
weapons In the proletariat^ 
l J ie proletariat flndfk 
intellectual woapons in philwSj? 
Faced with a weak GenauTE 
“PParontly unable »T‘ 
lodge a repressive widen rfriS 
Marx’s humanistic longhu 
expression in the searoHor a K 
toncal agent whose structural art 
tion an society would enaMi fta 
realize tin* goal of human eaaadtt 
tion. Thus, even before the SUmui 
weaver’s strike of 1844i'th m3 
which figures prominently in 
born’s analysis of fa mil ) id 
conjuncture ” in which hD 
materialism emetged, w 
looking towards toe protorbi h 
a vehicle of historical chiraa foa 
in this light, Marx’s intfoettk 
wuh the world ng-clast aunmeni, 
though doubtless an impsttmt Wh- 
ence oil his subsequent ihewried 
development, was above all a con. 
scions choice which was luetf m 
outgrowth of prior theoreticil (w, 
moire , precisely, philosophical) 
analysis. 

Whnt are the InipHcations of Ati 
for Thorborn’s thesis that “ctei 
position " is the uldmate due 
inlmiitt of tlie character .of nchl 
theory ? First, it suggests ihttAi 
concept of “class position 11 1 m 
rather blimi instrument with iridi 
to analyse the writings of inleDp 
ntois, whose relationship to w 
fundamental classes is, as Gnmd 
reminds us, a highly mediated om 
Second, the cases of Marx id 
Engels, in particular, show W* 
dramatically the limited usefuhw 
of the variable of class origins ■ 
explaining subsequent tlieoreuni 
development. Therborn, in ahltW 
uses this variable with considerate 
elasticity; in the cate of elite tU» 
1 


By L. Jonathan Cohen « . 

g= ?T'^T~i I T— ' -iT i ri 

Pkoacn L * !dfW!hn i ■ HARRV 

. ' * *• '*■■••* . > 

Meaning ' : . ' • • , 

^^■Mverslty of Chi cage; Press, 

Some philosophers seem . to see 
themselves, as physicians of human 
history., Tliey diagnose ,thpir patient 




III:", 


l a a L*?;. 0bi i Ct 6 i 1 ^ tematfc inves’ti- 
SSfwS 11 -' i .on this ' aiiti- 

^ cqnqep^on of sciende, 

vS? r li de ^ 1,es * *Wa| object 
i sciences of society as the 
fnfw-med search f of 
patterns of social detonatnatfon. As 




selfconsctqus member vtere medl- 
atecl by a lingering attachment .to 
tne ethos of a pre^bourgeois imelii- 
ff* 11 * 1 * tonged with . aristocratic 
idtois. .This ethos tvas particularly 
w . university world to 


•i . — ug MiOwflOyi 

such esdr^atlonalismj moral degen- 
eration .ov rejection; oF God. Tliey 
trace. .the disease’s; -origins to the 
fragmenting effect of tiie.Refarina, 


and- CWcago, in 1B69, 1970 and 

. 71, ' ? eoks 10 'Many!'* 

views about meaning in art, myth 
and rellgton, as expounded in those 
lectures, within the context of his 
general .philosophy of science and 

5 q 5. ia ^-.L, At< ? 0, ‘, dfn 8Jy il be 8ins and 
ends with a rohoorsal or his familiar 
theslfl that the succoss of modern 
totaltiarjanism is due largely to tlie 
Fact that false philosophies have 
Undermined respect for moral Ideals 

iff*rtSi r l W 5 1 fc 0bJacll S B !» ‘ like trul, b 

justice and bequty, Polnnyi claimed 
that ti!e progress Of totalitarianism 
can be reversed by the revival of 
^ woper rggard for the element of 
moral ^ commitment -involved in 
scientific knowledge- “We need a 
. ?n 0r &,? f ^owJedge which shows 


during I lie perforinance df 

Puoplu have novar beon dljappoiatw 
thui U om brand t’s polntiugs JJ 
to be mistaken for the things 
they represent. "The life' 
in society ”, he says, “ ii 
of the ai*li6t’s imagination 
by the imagination, of- fhpw 
receive It.” Thus a great argt ‘“ 
writing his poem or Pdintrig^ 
picture, creates a -iWndliig* JPj® 
tunity for : usi to exercise qur 
imaginations in the 
some coherent, 

whole-wi.houj.an, rf tta. dtog 


don; say, 1 or to tlie excessive intdt 
iectual pntjnusm of tlie eighteenth- 
century Enlightenment, ;ot to the 
paralysing scepticisms of Montaigne, 
Hume and the : Vienna Circle.. The 
disease, however, though serious, 


our everyuny ahare 

bols through wbioh . 

qn experience fcntss; ' 

in which wo «n , 

Polanyl eivpkf‘W Jf* JS&iV 


“j ,** rj*v j *-“ey entities 
governed by higher prlndples.” But 

cl 9 i M an obvious disregard 
for historical reality. : * 7* 

T if_r. e E!i lt d0 , mi i a o£ dictatorships 


Polanyl 

ence botweon name8 r ^, nt iVs 
A symbol,- like ffSifS 

has an iniringlc, V etobbdles 
PoTanyi’s vlew,.be«^ » ^ 0 « 
"oqr naslon'e 
diffuse artd 

our life fn.„ir-- , 

which If 8»ns 
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risis such as Mo sea and Michels, goal of proletarian self-omancipa- 
birtii into the hourgeosic is seen as lion, is an active element in these 


a basis of conservatism, while for contradictions. 


Gouldncr, 


Eitacl.s, whose father was a wealthy working within a tradition of crlti- 
merclinnt-industrialist, it is viewed cal theory sharply critical of Thcr- 
as a source of insight imn the born's brand of structuralist Murx- 
dynamics of capitalism. That Marx Lan, has rcfcrrul to the problem 
himself was the son of a civil scr- of the paradoxical eminence of in- 


Realities and unrealities 


By Roger Scruton 


theory? Why should we think lhai 
there is a single faculty that is exer- 
cised in seeing, remembering and 


communicate) what tins mt-ilmd 
involves. It is suppnscd id he dis- 
tinct front introspection. Inn Mrs 


imagining, and why should we ih-ink Wurnock is not certain about tiiut. 
that *' imagination ” Is an appropri- Is she being a plicnoiuc-nnlogisi 
ate name for ir? I am not sure, when she says tltai Hume’s theory 
Hume said that we attribute on iden- tines not fit our experience of 
liity and cu m: in ulty in objects ties pic© imagining? Or is that merely an 


himself was the son of a civil ser- of the paradoxical eminence of in- ■■■■■■ .jmmj i theory? Why should we think lhai cointnuukatc) what this met In id 

vant is passed over in silence us is lelleciuals in a workers' movement marv WARNOCK s there is a single faculty that is oxer- involves. It is suppnscd id be dis- 

ilio fact that, of all the theorists as the great repressed problematic Ims ,_; n „,j nn ciscd in scetiig, remembering and linct from introspection, but Mrs 

whom Therborn discusses, not one of Marxist theory. Therborn is not imusinuiion imagining, and why should we rh-ink Wurnock is not certain about iliut. 

was bom into the working class. unaware of ihe issues raised by 213pp. Faber and Faber. £(>.50. _ t ] iat «. imagination ” Is an appropri- Is she being a plicnomcnnlnglst 

The theory-practice nexus is } Gouldner and notes early in his nn i i iM m ~ rm ^— ■ » ■■■ ' ■■ ate name for ir? 1 am not sure, when she says that Hume's theory 
Therborn observes, the crux ot volume that “ the problems of a . .u. Pftn Hume said that we attribute an iden- tines not fit our experience of 

Marxism. Any attempt at a Marxism Marxism of Marxism lead directly In the eighteen ill century the coil t (j t y aiul com: in ulty in objects despite imagining? Or is that merely an 

of Marxism must, accordingly, to the question of_ the relation be- “P' J P ‘ l a j l°i }i5*Yho the momentary and fragmented char- “empirical" observation? Hmv 

focus on the dialectical relatinnship oween Hhe Marxist iiKeHigcnitsiii and the place prettoutiy accoreed to wo acter ot our perceptions. Our beliefs would she reply to ■imneone who 

between che d-ajectory of the class the revolutionary movement . Un- non on of fvu about the world are ihercf-jic foun- said that Ms images mere, vs Hume 

struggle and the development of fortunately, his own formulations utg concept in acstho.Ic tl ‘*®°*y* ded on Imagination, which fills in described ? What is the critei ion of 

historical materialist theory. Yet on the maLter which consist mainly t jcisiu, ! n con s eqiieaL^^u ec« me ^ en- the r8 gaed gaps between experi- correctness here? Is Sartre being 

remarkably enough. Therborn's of abstract references to the union t ® ng * ed k ,'' * ,h / n h r o /i ^wSod we find ences * Nobody really believes that, n phenomeuologist when he says 

account of the formation of Marxist of Marxist theory and the_ revolu- From Kant to Colhiigwood we find. Knowledge of experience is possible that the imaginative iiunge posits 

theory contains almost nothing tionary movement, are pnjne ex- t he same > a L" « ; n d i « only through the prior identification its object as not being ? If so, why ? 

aba ut^ Marx and Engels’s relation- amples of (the objectivism which thetic mid the moral undo r a single Q f enduring objects, and the idea la this something one learns by 

ship m the working-class movement Gouldner sees as obscuring the meuttd 1 ™ a " been elm- rhat we use imaginatton to construct studying the image, or the language 

in the period after 1848. Similarly, actual intellectuals and workers word imagination i htj bera clto w orld is palpably absurd. In which tha image is described, or 

inewSuld expeJtfrom a setf- behind cheformulaqf ^eojyand sen to denote it. 1 his Kant was tiore subtle. He argued rite behaviour which expresses’ll? 

conscious Marxist a systematic, practice. If the promise dijuj ffiSi^ESSanf imShmtion “ i that there can be ao perception that There is nothing in the jargon of 

materialist analysis of the class jsm ot Marxism is » S Sh sties bSl does not already postulate its object phenomenology to enable us to 

position of intellectuals. Instead, benret h M arxism s ««“«»»»«{ ® an^thetoeorv ** continuous and identical. It h answer such questions. Bur, until 

Therborn informs us that intel- riia extraordinary prominence of also in metaphysKS and the meory Hume thought, that we ELrst we answer them, how can wo know 

Stuab^are nof 13 defined by their to the /mrkh«dMt ° £ Jf^ e u d X thm SSe ^S rSy- K" K wbat an image i’ s ? 

position -in the relations of produc- ft "aliped sn^cif] about Snored STey dve, y them; it is rather that If I employ the "method" of 

tion and -that they possess a certain Has yet w be r “ u "“* . ™5d P /Fai Hneaually ' distributed perceptions are already organized • phenomenotogy it is in some way 

autonomy which to not, ho waver, That Therborn s Marxism is not 8 Fo^both of them it * Dt ® ll,e un, W required. Qur ex- } ‘ up to me” to determine, by some 

to be confused with detachment a critical one does not, of course, hme m«i- ro o n oi tnem perience comes to us as tha result mysterious process of abstraction', 

from the sodal and economic in anv way imply that it is made- w j s h 7 j a " n . tn d “ t la K " 1 f S t he of ., B i "trmtscendontol synthesis” the distinguishing features of ms 

etrn^fnrfl This is all verv well, quately grounded in Marxist getltor _ toe scapt^ eu or nu w idch accoinmodates it to the con- montnl etai*,c A runlmi r^nii 'i. 


at we use imagination to construct 
e world is palpably absurd. 

Kaut was more subtle. He argued 


studying the image, or the language 
in which the image is described, or 
rhe behaviour which expresses it ? 


that -there can be no perception that There is nothing in the jargon of 
does not already postulate its object phenomenology to enable us to 
as continuous end identical. It is answer such - questions. Bur, until 


structure. This is ail very well, 
but it is hardly a substitute for a 


quately grounded in Marxist gethor 
theory ; on the contrary, his expli- senses 


anion E men. For both Of them ii , uy u» juo iu ueieroiuiv, uy some 

was the imagination that knits to. Pflence comes to us as tha result mysterious process of abstraction', 
g“ho? thS daL. of th6 «*■ -w n. Mid wt.1 synthe.la Ao daringuTohfng _ feature, of, mi 


concrete materialist analysis of the cation of the fundamental concepts J®.™'!* 1 ‘J“ t u a s n J future*^ and hi stir u ment in tliat "synthesis” is 
place of intellectual labour in a of historical materialism though lieh “J™ 1 ft® imagination. But die imagination 
...iwiin, ...rfo-i o^m-nrT tn rhfl failins to resolve such Dormnlu witn Hint awareness or wiiac » pos ui, rou 


fereM info a naSJrned image of the wldch accommodatps it to the con- mental states. A typical 
wTfo Tt n^ovfdes us with^our he- fepts 01 understanding.. One this: when I see I am 
tub U.Mh« ^nd future, and hi stir u ment In that “ syn,t hosts ”w with an appearance to 


me ntsnnguisnmg reatures or my 
mental states. A typical result is 
this: when -I see I am presented 
with an appearance to which is 
added, in the “intentional net” of 
perception, the unseen depth, the 
substance, the solidity and the hid* 


working-class movement. As to the academic or (as he prefers to char- 
concrete interests that bind these acterlze it) bourgeois sociology. 
Intellectuals to the proletarian This insistence that Marxism must 


putting the matter 
tiie Enlightenment 
l nation, as a force 
v “ active ” in per- 
ing together the 
ments of an object 
uniting them with 


iy, as a capacity exercised in every act can examined. In thedr unseen end unseeable parts, 

ist of perception, as a force active in of * faculty So ^ Mrs War nock understands it, 

in the formation of every image and . “conererit. It was e phltosophi- and she provides many entertaining 


movement and the material condi- be protected from its exploiters in the formation of every image and ^ +SL" 

Erunder whS MarS theory academic sociology is especially every cognitive state. There lea so «*se an jMimpt ■ to see the 
uons unaer wiulti wiarwsi lueoi, . , ' * . ' rnuJ j A - « cnerin ” t heorv. associated with entire structure of philosophy in 


and she provides many entertaining 
examples of phenomeuologiciu 
analysis with which to compare the 


then. Science, Class and Society is. 


fr» Wamock seems proparetj to plausible- by theso examples leads 
f an « u as« of one to doubt that phenomenology 
faculties , she says, is at best, a can make any serious contribution 


metaphor. But what remains -to the to the subject. 

-- (f&naKl » fhaivn. AS Ia.aaIh.Ua. 


wwdi os hf thcoraxU ofMeo exemplified by Gouldneria The imagination.. ‘ general” theory of imagination Moreover. Mni Warnock system. 

if nlaaued bv its Coming Crisis of Western Sociology . The dispute between the two atically overlooks the fact that 


Sat Marxism, too, ii plagued by its ftggng Crisw of Western foaofogp The dispute Miwaan in* JJ * xlcMv overlooks the Fact' that 

own contradictions and that the 1970), . is its demand dtat the theories may appear to be a verbal JJ«P we Mrs wagiotk a i admlraWe phenomenology, whatever it is, can- 

theorist himself, as on intellectual immediate context of theorizing be one j in fact it is more «riouA H “EJmi h™ He! not Present us with the essence of 

in a movement dedicated to the a subject of empirical andrel*. Jta we adopt the seneral theory then, Perception, but only with the 

- ^ analysing the context of Marxist like Coleridge, we find tha* the "C"*35 i» peculiarities of selfconscious per. 

“I theorizing for example, tills per- experience of art , is Ho longer rather titan i - crftM. And the i qrlti- c^tion. ln Dhennmflnolnjtical 

spective would cail -for a closely puzzling. Precisely the same capaci* ctons, when they are offered, are nnalvalstha "I” ts alreadv uoswad 

toxSS analysis of the two instltu- Ses an? exercised In imaginative ex. not eWays persuasive. It K vforae of this deiKw.wd 

tlonnl settings in which Marxist perience as are revealed Tn ordinary Sartre is attacked for rejecting thnt rh« h « i nni n i « I 


but only, with tht 
of Jielfconscious per. 


and philosophical origins of modern 
movements in art and literature, 
sad into the interplay between con- 
temporary attitudes to religion, art 
and politics. Readers interested in 


for 'ESS* “twTpS? teperieiice of* art JTlto “W' tfan And the qrlrii "BSSE3JSS 

spective would cail -for e closely puzzling. Precisely the same capaci* ciwns, when they are offered, are nnalvalsthe "I” Js alreadv uoswad 

toSSS analysis of the two instltu- ties are* exercised In imaginative ex. not eWays persuasive. ft K tirtti of (L £&S 

tlonnl settings in which Marxist perience as are revealed Tn ordinary Sartre is attacked for rejecting that the uheuamenol osteal nteta. 
Intellectuals frequently work, tlie perception. There is no problem, the general threw of imagination. «hors Matt] S^Su W?m 

political party and the univei-sity. therefore, in showing how the first He describes the utt agination titus: | 10W f or S an artificial senarntion 

Li-Ia ...IaIaaI.oI ^ mant nn ... lit,, mi, min Mia RPrnnit. and tha 1+ ha.Mha aUi.» »» . ,,uw *urcB ui .uruticiai sepal nuoa 


cisms, when they are offered, are 
not always persuasive. - 

Sartre is attacked for rejecting 


5?£ ^ S Y^j ^ntever tiie MmCtetioas of difficult 
oiese subjects will find mu cm to Science, Class and Society, there Mary Warnock espouses the gen- 
j n *8 central chapters can |, B ]j tt j e doubt that it constl- ecal theory, and sees the wiwleMs- 


though occasionally touched upon second give content to the first. If not being (as “a nothingness” to 
by Therborn, is never systematically we adopt tlie special theory, now- UaQ his portentous phrase)! Tn 
(Integrated into his analysis. eyer, aesthetics becomes more memory and perception, however, 


S ut few 
be sal 


tutes a vital contribution to the rory of the subject as exemplifying what is puzzling in those cases 


nnf hAhwr «nH.inon«c» ** betwoeii act eM object, aud invent 

8 l l Jl® A f x ? i a spurious process through which 
t " “ ” r gS ra ?g , jf ft they are united.. Phenomenology 
^ 0QS not describe the contents of 

that’^a'wsna Ible ^ l t?n ctfon? Mor/- ‘ i( "> orel y ■"’“ dd . 1 “ 

vst irJL’KTPTLraa n, w .ta. i. pe™ D ri,n ,.hich i. 


Will be satisfied' with what Pplanyi « s°«at raeory. uuua. 

has to say about symbolic meaning. ! ho f J m °* Aft B ob te?J|A f nf 

So many relevant questions can be f. 

asked that he makes no attempt to u 

answer. Does another - country s and historical materialism, it. .none 


have ^e same Symbolic mean- the less remains a seminal work, A <«PI>«em}y) 
illff 'fh I to no M W J™ nationals? number of Its questions - are, to be theeafcaWish- 


resented the imagination an the more almilarities than differences; 
lightest form of knowledge be was therefore Sartre’s theory is aii oxag« 
apparently) only repeatina one> ojf geradon. But surely, it is very nils* 


as lie a; 


eatablisbed truths of philosophy, 
his theories (or rather, in what 


Is he synthesis* 


so. what becomes of the thesis that of the relationsltip between Mandat 
aH meaning stems 'from some Wad intellectuals and the working-class 


aH meaninff stems 'from some kiod mteuectuau ana me wonang-ciass we nua, Kwnma w 
of MdSwnvSSm? Can a sym- movement from the late nineteenth a. profound exegesis oi 
holism have a grammar, articulating century to. the present day. Whoever temology. It Is one of 
its symbolic wholes Wo hetero- confronts them will; we may be able qualities of J 
geoeous component elemeaits that sure, . be profoundly .Indebted to .book that ahe^ctarif 
are comMnable and reqombinable Therborn’s bold attempt to constl- of influence, end sets, 
in a diversity of structures ? tute a disci pUne that has, for too of Lyrical Ballads ati. 

>. , >- long, been repressed— the Marxism in its true hutorioal 

If so, are - there universal!:, of of Marxism. Why should we ado 

symbolic grammar* pervading • ■--.r- 

statements, commands, questions, . ■ ■ i . < . 

promises, exclamations, etc*— in prin- - -- - - • ■■ - with the economic 

tipje open to non-Utiguistic symbol- WULFD. HUNDs . - . . not ^ mere^appfflidage 


P”" „ T thV that what you 'have there 'called 

ESSE* gfLSn^R 1 ! " Imagination » Is Identical with (hat 

ifttS 1 «iS ability to “posit the Imaginary * 
raenfoLretJsritajelption to-its ob- ^out which there Is little more* 

o” Srlf f experience and' no understanding 

attention • out rather a moo® or a»o -Otica* wa hn V a vdiGCMf) riii 
attention to other thin^. }*M n 9* myth of faculti^ and the begutliag; 
so. much a i thing with properties i-as self-absorption the phenomenplo-' 
a way of envisaging the propertina Ssw', W Is ?ne I 

of its object. 1 longer ' the resemblance betweeg. 


object as imaginary? .This last que* Wittgenstein ’ repeatedly en)P hasize, 
tion is the central question In the the thought process iir linaghtatib* 
philosophy 'of i limagination,- R is fo actirejii is possessed of a. free*' 
tha- question ■ - which must be dom which springs from, the know* 


m«M imedlaJp to:bo repiaceti i ; bj( 
that of work: tme.. production ^ of 


''isssssiwz »Jiy£3 •s^'sr^niaTafc^^ 


to be correctly uttders too d- And : it 
could never be answered simply b5 
attending . to those features which 


Imagine thht there, id life on Mats, 
but not. to believe It, perceive it . or 
remendtor it. * • 

This fact is of paramount., lot* . 
portance. For it shows • t|iat 
imagination Is peculiar to rational 
beings, peculiar to belogr whose. 


le in his Invention of new, symbol- 336pp. ^ Darmstadt: Luchforhaud, .frM prejM st - Spc^ Jnfamation ^ ^ to assimilare porreptfort and Thfs fact la of parami 

(like new language?)' or -only Dlf 16,80. .. v ftr “A /it 1 ms gut ad on when tp,.4o so -to to porttnfce. , For it sho 

bt^the expression o? new. meanings ~ rerirmnS • StetfstiS Ittw.-tho nwrt quMtion (magination Is p ecu 15 it r to 

(Hka, hitherto ttnattofed 'i sentences ' ' [■ tbe Ae^ rf.imagination.vritbout beldgs, peculiar to being 

of an old .wmmbbY?! And' what is Aim PmniHrot Intormatiqn^ ■■ is • , tre_,. ^mflet . an j an^ wer?: ' Once:. we have- aban* intellectual canacitiea «an! 


CHka, hitherto unotfeted i sentences 
of an old language)'? And' what is 
to - be said about the difficult cages 
^thO patterned art forms that saeni 
to symbolize nothing, or the funda- 
toetftaHst ‘ religions, that claim 'a 
litoral truth Polanyi's ■ Stole of 
wntiijife- skims over such' questions' as 


these Th q- way that will-- disappoint 
anyone hecUstomed'to tiie standard^ 
;W,T«ou r f clarity and thoroughness 
the beat contemporary 


ippint “fodsbizatioit, of^JnEormatiop H; titkf 
aardfe , it-.! Op gender s;.Huhd' : insists " 
hqesf • material and 1 form connot be treated, 
i or ary - separately ; the.Btudy of the drodue* 
'Sofr tioqy content ada ^cohsumptiop ofi 
• communication piuij t‘ ba.- integrated 


, Fet«f , P8Byi V at Jeasti • nobo^ has ; to snag ed to • rannots^Rf ;y;'o 'V; 

. :**.' ,! - Li"’ “■ '-Vf' "* A- ' l ''‘ ■; >,V ,J- \l \ I v, 
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Explaining the debacle 


By Anthony AdamUnvaite 


NOEL BAHUEK ; 

The U’cck France Fell 
320pp. Macmillan. £4.95. 


■.ion-*. Ilic tnl’iuuls nF |[ic TliircT 
Republic did nut keep minutes nf 
tlieir iiiecriiiss. And there are no 
pnviiie papers to compare with tlic 
ndi c>>l| L -ninu.s on this side of tiiu 
ClKiimei. For J94Q only two inajor 
cij>l |e ct urns ure accessible— the Dala- 


I- 1 , - "‘■vvjjii/iw HIU iiJItl- 

UiL'V mid the Reyna ml papers. And 
95. Reyn mill creamed off his panel's for 

successive editions of his memoirs. 


The French, like the Gormans, have 
their " unco liquored past **. The e.v- 
pcrience of a government on the 
run, an army rouLed, anti rerugees 
in bead long flight was loo painful 
to beBr. For national self-Jimlficu- 
tion the mytli of a France rt* sis tame 
was created and sustained into the 
1970s. Witness the .banning from 
French television in 1971 of Marcel 
Ophuls’s film Le chagrin et la pit it 
and die refusal to allow the remains 
of Marshal Fit ala to be buried at 
Verdun. In .the war of words chat 
followed the arm is rice of 1940 everv 
kind of explanation was offered for 
the debacle : had army morale, paci- 
fist and communist propaganda, the 
Intrigues of fascist fifth columnists, 
the social reforms of die Front 
poputaire, Britain^ desertion. 

Though dhe fall of France and its 
consequences continue to provoke 
passionate argument, a measure of 
agreement lias emerged. It is 
accepted that die collapse was the 
cumulative effect of fang-range fac- 
tors such as the. death toll of 1914- 
18, the profound pacifism of die 
peasantry, the low birthrate, 
France’s industrial backwardness, 
the di visions oF French society, the 
defensive outlook of the genera] 
staff. 

, As for the battles of May-June, 
1940, it is established that in num- 
bers and equipment the ground 
forces of the omioaina armies won* 


Apart from the post-mortems pub- 
i. d . l,r, . n * ,he Se cond World 
War, hi tie has appeared in English 
about the debates leading to the 
ainiistiee of June 22, 1940. Alistair 
Horne s To Lose a Battle (1969) and 
Guy Chapman's Why France Col - 
lapsed (1969) focused on the mili- 
tary issues. William L. Sliirer 
Interred the Third Republic in a 
huge volume. Moreover, all three 
works were written before die 
release of British papers for 1940 
and before the Reynaud and Dala- 
dler archives were opened. More 
recently, p. M. If. Bell’s A Certain 
Livnnuihiy; Britain and the Fall of 
France (1975.1 is, as the title Indi- 
cates, a study of Franco-British 
relations. 

More’s the pity,, then, that Noel 
Barber s book is so dis appointing. 
Superficially, The Week France 
Fell lias its merits. Although tho 


I form in ci v nut he fu everyone's 
f taste— rather I'ecnlc de Lurry Col- 
} lins and Domiiii(|iiu Ldpicrru ; sec- 
i tions of stniifiln forward history 
i Interspersed with imaginative recoil- 
1 srruction from personal testimonies 
■ —it does convey tlm confusion and 
[ pnnlc of tiic days afLer June 10 
' when the French government left 
Paris For Tours and then Bordeaux. 
The element of tragicomedy in 
events loses nothing in the re- 
telling. French army headquarters 
were at the Chflicau dc Muguet, 
near Briare, which had fifteen bed- 
rooms and stables for twelve horses 
but only one telephone near ulie 
toilet in a passageway at the back 
of the house. Reynaud’s mistress, 
the Countess Helene de Portes, was 
observed standing in the courtyard 
of the Chateau de Chissay,' wearing 
a dressing-gown over her bright red 
pyjamas, and directing traffic. 

The book's main weakness Jc that 
it offers no more than a perfunctory 
analysts oi the wider issues under- 
lying the French deFeat. Only a few 
sources are given, most are not. The 
bibliography lists unpublished Bri- 
tish and American official papers, 
and the author acknowledges the 1 
assistance of the former prime min- 
ister, Paul Reynaud, and of his chef 


o™«.r i-Ti m “ na Ine Humor ac, 

Superficially, The Week France assistance of the for 

Fell has its merits. Although tho ister, Paul Reynaud, 

After the Anschluss 


de cabinet Roland de Margerie, and 
the former uide of General de 
Gaulle, Geoffrey de Coincel. How- 
ever, Mr Barber dues not appear 
to have had access to tlieir private 
papers. More important, he dues 
not seem to have consulted some 
of the principal published authori- 
ties, notably the twelve volumes of 
testimonies end documents collected 
by the Committee of Inquiry sot up 
by the Nutionu! Assembly in 1946 to 
investigate French policy front 1933 
to 1945. The author's tone is often 
very close to tltm of the embittered 
post-1940 exiles, scenting conspiracy 
and treachery everywhere. The long- 
standing allegations about the Coun- 
tess de Tortes ure repeated but nn 
fresh evidence Is adduced. Laval is 
always a '•sinister" figure, schem- 
ing to make himself “Fiihrer of 
France 

The account of the French cabi- 
net of 5 pm on June 16 is a cuso 
of conf 11510 n worse con founded. The 
cabinet considered two proposals : 
the project for u Franco- British 
union s and -the suggestion of an 
armistice. Afterwards Reynaud re- 
signed, proposing Marshal Pitaitt 
as his successor. 

Mr Barker concentrates on the 
offer of union, describing ’the nega- 
tive reactions of French ministers' 
but omitting to mention that 
Reynaud did not tell Ills colleagues 
or the latest British messages agree- 


ing to the French request u, . 
inquiries about an ai-mu* 0 
Vi Jed that the 
for British ports. But 
author the offer of 
more than a “ snecSi*? 1 * 
yance ” and French mini L^ 
impatient to discuss 
question of ait armistice u ul 
Barber’s account Is quhefe 
mg. He . states that Royn aud ^ 
a mummy; “the ^ 

to ten in favour of !he deffe 
so the prime minister had S' 
but to resign later In th a “A 
fact it is fur front certain V 
Reynaud was in a minority * £ 
1G and it enu bo claimed K 
majority against an amilstR 
fourteen to ten. ft 5 ™* k* 

, J h0 ?rV e - sUni , 1 which fl'is boekfe 

l ot sufficiently explore l s 
the French government hid t 
ro»l choice about an armisria i 
June 1.0 rite battle of Franc# » 
lost. The Breton redoubt IdealiS 
have given French forces a bS 

m S , sl, i I S 0 . l 3e,ldJ »S evacuatST; 
North Africa. And in French H«S 
Afr cn there were still 400,000 £ 
Such, however, was die cwfoS 
that no plans had been nmwd 
for the Broton redoubt o/K 
tinumg the war from North A(S 
Mo f e , to , the F°int, the political 
wad lacking. P6tain’s Westhj 
not in continuing the fiehliM £ 
m the inauguration of a "Kari«J 
Revolution . 


By D. C. Watt 


forces of the opposing armies were <n 
well matched. Admittedly, Germany A 
had mr superiority, but the decisive _ 

nnifnn taersa Un 1. .i . i « m—m 


RADOAUR LUZA : 

Austro-Gerainn Relations 
Anschluss Era 


438pp. Princeton University Press. 
£11.70. 


, — rr- — -M) ucbiaivu - . 

advantage lay in Iter doctrine of -r— " ■ 
armoured warfare. On the political j n March 1 
front however, the deliberations of ,nn relied Jto 
the French government in the cru- of l vsteSlf 
c {» 1 week June 10-16 remain Overcome iSiil 

ln r d 0 t\Vu" t y" 1,Sldet,W0 ■° b3CU ‘ l,y A IIS’ r 

balcony of die 

*“* «mMguity is inherent in the proclaimed Al 
nature of flie evidence. There is a the German R 
materirf end niembera of i 
tesdpvdny -hut few oEfitdaL papera. ground, staged 
Despite tlte introduction of a thirty- Vienna coordl 
year rule in 1970. mafly govcmmeii- with -the Red 
tal records— hicluding the Riom of the three 
court proceedings— remain closed, political parties 
Yet even when the archives are of Austrian Inc 

IC s io ;iM 

The nine just men 


In March, 1938 Hi tier *5 -troops 
inn relied into Austria to rhe sound 
of hysterically cheering crowds. 
Overcome with emotion, the ex- 
Austrian dictator stood on the 
balcony of the city hall In Linz and 
proclaimed Austria a province of 
the German Reich. In April, 1945, 
members qf : the Austrian, -under* 
ground, staged an ; insurrection . in 
Vienna coordinating their action 
with -the Red Army, and members 
of the three principal Austrian 
political parties issued a declaration 
of Austrian independence. Austrian 
patriotism based on state conscious- 
ness rather titan Herderinn tribal 


nationalism re-created the Austrian 
state and preserved its unity 
through ten years of occupation and 
cli vision between Britain, France, 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union, 

Radomir Lula has made, not al- 
together advertently, a major con- 
tribution to the comprehension of 
this process. Despite its title, his 
study concentrates on the first two 
to three years' of the Anschluss 
period, especially on the first six 
months. Its main weight lies on tlio 
study of tite Nazi administration- of 
the new German) province and its 
reiatiouslup with the German state 
bureaucracy In Berlin on the one 
hand, -and with tha struggle for 
power within' the Nazi hierarchy on 

8 P ace « devoted to 
Austrians m exile, JJttle or nque to 
the survivors of the preJtfarcV 
political parties or the gradual 
growth of an underground that wns 
botii anti-Nazt and ItosMJo to the 
Anschluss, chough Jic does cite, in 
® m^ eilIll f g dittle vignette, tho 
meeting 0 f summer 1943 botweon 


Adolf Schiirf, who was to become 
Che chairman of tlte Snzialdemokra- 
rische Purtei Ostei relclis afrer 1945. 
arnd idle German socialist leader of 
the 1944 plot against Hitler, Wil- 
helm Leuschuer, at which ScliHrf, 
somewhat to his own surprise, sud- 
denly denounced the Anschluss us 
dend and Austrians as cured of 
their love of the Gsrmun Reich. 
Professor Lu>», of Czech origin, is, 
one feels, less than thoroughly 
sympathetic towards the Austrian 
ideal, and maintains the usual tired 
Marxist clicluis about the “ back- 
wardness” oF Austriun Christian 
Socialism. 

The main theme of Professor 
Lima's work centres oil the Nazi 
administration qf Austria or rather 
of the Austrian Rcichsguua, the 
Nazi name for Austria’s traditional 
provinces. These ' Wbre to be 
separated from thu control of 
Vienna and bound directly to lfar- 
lii». At Lhe same time they wero to 
become tlie piiniieci' provinces for 
Hiller s policy of party (akenvor 
fi'oni the pi'ofessloiin] bureaucracy 


anti the development of drepravln- 
cial head, the Gauleiter iai Reichj- 
statthaiter, as the vlc«era\ hnd 
of a political unit to wluch wti 
Jorse powers were decentraliid. 
The Gauleiter, as otbw studies 
Jtavo shown 1 , developed into analo- 
gues of medieval feudal dukes ini 
barons, bitterly opposed to any in- 
friugoment by central governranji 
on central party or SS aEencip 
imto -their bailiwicks. The orljiati 
posi tion of Reiclisstatthalter fof 
Austria was perpetuated in Hind 
me Kcichsstatthalter for Vintfl, 


By Tltoimas Bnineau 


fc yELWO RODRIGUES r CEBARtO - 
WCA and MARIO CARDOSO ; 
Portugal depoia de Abril 
g2 8pp. Lisbon : Intervoz. 100 esc. , 

JOBE; GOMES MOTA • * 

' A' UeslstfaicN ' ■ 

Subsidlbs bara o estudo da erlse 
poll Hfio-inttl tar do VerSo de 1975 - 

Lisbon } Jornal Expresso- 

.120 esc, 


T|ie -Portuguese revolution has so 
far been predomintintly • a ■ military 
if fair. Foreign- observer? often 
neglact this fact and tend instead 
faiviow. political - life ; In Portugal. 
.terraS' Qf Western parHa- 




emocratic parties" ; (mainly 
deists, and Popular ; Demo- 

or.'in. tbtnj- *** 


won*! 
(al 

Bleeding, for It 


. That, a military 'coup should 

2«l£ a i e T?- P roc f M of . significant 
Soao -political, change is unusual, 
ana a few introductory words are 
required to set the stage for an 
appreciation of tlte two books under 
A [ tor ^lfatn years of 
4,16 Rberrilla wars in 
c P 5® se ?i? ents o f middle 
*w a .i 0f mo officer ' corps realized 
mat Uie three wars could not be 

This r . flali *ot>on be- 
came the more poignant folfaw- 
■ffi* ' defeat -of. the United 
th! Asia •. moreover, 

«nth P i ,rtH 8 i Ueae offl cers k new from 
past Experience that they would be 
held i responsible for ., what was 
V* P^hlcal 'fQllute ^on 
i?ienr^wb'on Caetano goverh- 
SJ 1 , i ^.KOyernment ehac- 
led a law fn July 1973 pi-ovldina 

?rc,.y? 6 entt ‘ y P f ^afteas into the 
officer, corps • in ■ order ■ to pursue 
wars »- those In tlte permanent 

Tim P^rton 

Armed Fortes 
which;, brought 
toforsliip of : the 
Following -the - cou 
ftr in 1 
qn-Apri 


mlhlM ^ 0 t oxcl * lsl voly on person- 
Siite? 9 * 2 nd , within 

tn aa ?T E v «?, cant . attention 

In T parti les. Wliot Is obvious 

the - complete lack of pre- 
nmon 6 flip officers who 
staged tbs coup to assume political 
roles. Technically, after the long 
wars in Africa, the coup Itself was 
l , wo or thC8e excep- 
tions the officers have demonstrated 
the qualitios required for 
political leadership,. The two books 
record a Iona tale pf woe in describ- 
*e naivety personal failings, 
inflated ego?, and . excessive postur- 
iue on the .part of those in power, 
who have enjoyed the exhilaration 
and perquisites of leadership with- 

?ifciTU? i,je a S! a . tQ assume it9 respon- 
sibilltles. This description applies 
above all to Otefa goraiva de Car- 
valho, head of, the Lisbon Military 

Rogion and of COPCON, the .nuSt 
powerful ■ of. all and in many, ways 
00 ^ archetype of the military revo- 

tibiL pf ^tiio^Tg.yo|bhqmiry ,ppoc 
re 


hor politics was primarily the 
struggle between elements of tho 
military divided botweon the loft, 

L.. n l . -I n 


0 


represented hy Promlcr Vasco Gon- 
? q1v A 8, 1 ai \d tue Nino, represented 
by Melo Antunes. The Nino finally 
2° n J nd the rapid suppression of 
the coup of November 25 indicates 
the military weakness of the alter na- 
tive option. 

,^* no have con* 
Ihoct political activity in 
E° f a tU ® a i^ resid A en , t Ramfl lho Eanes 
Vio« 5 ,am her of . the group, which 
rlLS? min A tos 41,0 Revolutionary 
present, after an ox- 
S/™ e t Y, D . y® a rs of struggle, a 
5y8ten ’ ia taking 
lch . 1S a tribute to tlie|r 
inspiration. Unfor* 
however; the economic 

2ST«aiffi iwl0 “? 11 tIl « they may 

noil; ll . impossible to relinquish 

sas Mit 

H f?° d i . 1 LF or t u a‘ 1 during tho |a,t 
Bar, wm-fidva primary, attention 
.^pen the fcftist.jfi&t 

» df thn itath. ■ nd “ ■ 

,hor book Is partioul 


WilM 
-r-f.-aat baste 
pirtfeh ar po 


contra,- 


preserved in the great institution! 
of Viennusc culture, the Swi- 
so|ier, the Burgthenter, the Wk*k 
P liilhurmoniUer, the Akadeniie dit 
Eiltleiidon KUnste. 

Professor Lu?u rightly cslli 
uiteutimi to Austrian resonnual 
of tho qunsi-coloniai position a 
which Austrians found Ihemse-.es 
mid to lhe colonialist behaviour s 
Hie Rcichsgui-mans, both offices 
and evacuees, brought into Austni 
both during Hie actual proceis « 
assimilation in 1938-39 and durieg 
llto war yours. But where 
is 4i tost revealing ds the 
evldonco it provides of ine «»■ 
tliuintion of the. idea pf Aus- 
trian state and nn Auslrian iaontjU 
rigiit tlirotigh the whole pen*, 
from 3918 onwards. In tba mun. 
Austrian adhorents of lhe eo- 
schluse saw it as the : union of.im 
German states, on a bams or W*’ 
lity, not as tlte return of tjjMJ 
selves as Germans to the Genrtio 

DalJ, -rl,« Garni flUV 01 


Reich. The greater .Germany « 
wWch .tiiey dreamed was i wj 
burg Empire centred pn 
not a liberal state ftegfa-'f" 


burg Empire centred 
not a liberal state i 
Frankfurt er s Prussian 


varion as inhafo ? _R ftt dla- 
ular Relchsgau^imm X 


ula'r Retchsgau, 
. trust of : ih@&; JB 
sclpusneM' ,k| 
Hnked^h.cejlni 


d i coA' 
Wtotliy 
e As« 


mss. J ... 


To 'sphak of the proclamation 


In 1943. *» m 
if -titB AdiKW; 
e whole pafadw 


Bli MiiiB 


iahy • .Council 


ola "the teVOiat fo gfo 


Officers under observation 
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alti-mpts on Hie part c.r ilu? y<iv tin- 
men t rri r.tkc runtriil — the must 
recent of lunch is, IrDiiirally in ilia 
context of preceding c«,iiiinvitis, the 


By William 


SAMUEL D * the announced stute takeover of mu^ni-v "dis'sension □nd factionu V lls . fn, * lt * r y hierarchy is free haps sufficient to anreu that 

Coups and Anny Rule Id Africa the large number of Catholic (that iL.nAfe roun^v’ScuJient %tQieof fr , nm inlc r na ‘, ‘^timialn-m mid “Amin’s peculiar style 0 — “a rd- 
Studies in Military Style is, private) schools ... may also Emin r aS Lid desmh l'| i t i nr! c l eav ^«- m abort it has the kind ativciv rare case of persnnalist dic- 

284oo Yale University Press, turn out to be only nationalist rhe- gJJCjJJv the ^ Dahonievan armv has <>* cohesion which i he believes that tatorshlp and 'imperial style' in 

foanerback, £3.30). torlc that does not affect the sub- hecomo tie arfater^of noHtW ™ hc l writers have, mistakenly Black Africa” rather than “a 

£11.55 (pap Stance of the educational system ". SnweT w ir U nprhans inn in^Iv attributed to the African inihiaiy planned programme of action by 

" 1 Moreover. “Cotonou's dolifduful P? wcl ■ , Ullt 11 ls perh a ps to n cn rly j B general. He even ascribes it the military as a whole has been 


A decade or : 
regime in 1 
reported as 
drum-playing a 
the sun except 
as the wearing 


as the wearing of miniskirts except What would seem in anotner s Decolo s conclusion Dahomey’s c . .. c nt to “ British staff schools " “ crash- 

for sporting purposes. At about the hands as Inconvenient facts latest regime has not added to tha The remaining studies of Congo- . . Sandhui^^offlcers ,,Ct « a 

Sme dii »wo of Nigeria’s obstructing the confirmation of a list. “ The current military junto ", Brazzaville and Uganda have in ™ h ed 

regional military governors, smoothly comprehensive hypothesis he writes, “appears little ^ loped specifically for the former 

Colonel Emeka Ojukwu and assume id Professor Decalo’s case a different— Marxist-Lenlnist Jargon fl. 8 I LH? coTonies^^and the °oreforence m of 

Colonel David Ejoor, attempted to quite different significance. For he aside — from all previous military ^ many African states P for disoatch- 

disdpline their clvft servants, by repeatedly naUs his flag to the administrations wfiich have tried w Sffiga & g 


shuTS^ them out of tlieir offices mist by asserting, for example, rule via a combination of symbolic Tea such as Israel ffieh SreMed 

and hSnguing them for tumunctua- “ Empirical evidence ^ suggests decrees and lifeless structural inno- other oSeii! fa? TdiSnSm ' n SSst 

fity iftiiOT had not arrived by the otherwise”, “This hypothesis does rations." When a civil servant signs watages in observing them from, otnero-iteria lor acimiasion to staff 

annotated time of 8 «m. This evi- not stand up to empirical ex a mi- himself officially, as all Daho- ai0r * _ . _ , . _ . 

dence, and much else besides, was nation", and “Much of the debate meyan bureaucrats are required to As Professor Decalo observes, • It l*i .however, salutary to be 


colleges 

It Is, however,' salutary to be 


lienee, ana ntuen else oesiaes, WHO Iifuim , suu ,nuu* U* uw uuicauuau m a reijuireii iu , : _ ”, T- , ", . — " 7 - 

seizerf upon by analysts, not for the about the alleged modernizing pro- do, “ Kindly accept the assurance *ho systemic parallel between the reminded that long before Amin 

first time since Oliver Cromwell pensities of African military of my revolutionary commitment ", wo praetorian systems in the came ito power the main entrance 

and the rule of the major-generals regimes has taken place within an It may mean no more than White- Congo and Dahomey is striking. He to the Army Headquarters at 

ta England and Wales, as indica- empirical vacuum". As a style of hall's traditional “I have the accurately describes the s tuation Mbiiya^CMried a sign ' Politicians 

ting the oSttlally austere and argument it clearly has its weak- honour to be, Sir, your Obedient «« Cojonel Ngouabl's regime in Not Allowed ' Whether Uganda 

puritanical nature of army rule, nesses. It is clumsy and will prove Servant” and possibly even less. BrazaivlUe as one of “Permanent after Amlnwiil see tlio “secession 

Now Samuel Decalo hi Coups ond infuriating not least to the author's _ ^ Blot”. CoMpiracy and intrigue of territorial unit® dominated by 

/rau Mg iii Africa tolls us, for peers in the field, who will know In several respects the chapter have created a seemingly undeci- the mliltaty, the ukimewe m poht- 

examnle that in Dahomey under even better than less specialist ?n Togo is the most useful— not pherable, kaleidoscopic procession ical decay ^ as Decalo suggests, is 

Major Math leu Kerekou’s direction readers the extent to which he is least because as with the Daho- of events ” with only occasional another matter. 


Major Math leu Kerekou's direction readers the extent to which he is 
earlier closing hours have been engaged in demolishing Aunt 
decreed for bars and dance-halls Sallys of his own erection. 

“e regarded officially as The ^th of the matter Is that, 

"hotbeds of reactionary forces”. for whatever reason. Professor 
In »o„ doing be demonstrates lncl- Decalo strains too harA after radl- — — - —mmmm 

dentallv one of a series of apparent cal or igina]lty. His material is ” w . 

misunderstandinp on his part of good, interesting, and often, in the Bv LllCV MaH* 
what he refers to disparagingly on f ace of formidable obstacles, but- J J 
occasion as the pseudotfieotetical pr |singly comprehensive. His tiiesis, ======== 

Uterature about n^tanr coups, esneefafiy the emphasis on empiri- inflBMC mili eh * 
To 1 argue in this context Ant the ca f data once f t , s allowed to JOSEPH c. MLLER . 


? he x u ,?v e °r E The loss of lineage 


knowledge of anthropology, notably potency and so of the continuation 
Jan VanBlna, found that oral tradl- of a descent line. But all initiation 
tions suitably controlled could be of boys, with or without circuiytcl- 
relied on for evidence of actual slon, is recognized to be a rite that 
events. Joseph C. Miller adds to detaches them from their families 
this method of inquiry tlte --new and combines them in groups not 
theory o£ myth as a code which based on kinship) moreover the 


styles. There are apparently few 
sums In situations or acute econo- 
mic ecardty ...” is to fail to dis- 


JOHN LAMP HEAR x 


a mania 


Like Ruth First (1970), Anton The Traditional History of the Jie one po. 


The Imbangala flourished in the 


pranieranun oi army coups m 1 * — - names stand for cult groups ; and cal autonomy of. lineages. 

Africa has already engendered. JOHN LAMPHEAR i ■ a marriage rignifies the. defeat of xhe Imbangaln flourished in the 

Like Ruth First (1970), Anton The Traditional History of the Jie ojte. poHtiouunlt by anotiter. In seventeenth century. The Tradu 
Bebler (1973) and one or two of Uganda Kings and Kinsman he follows the z ; 07U ,i History of the Jie qf Uganda 

others, Professor Decalo takes a 281nn Clarendon Press ; Oxford 8tc T? . or th F *5P un ?f , an , j tells of the development of an effec- 
selection (in his case four) of UnWersitv Press fflj? neighbours in the hlntetlund of ti V e military organization in the 

country case-studies and frames -■ ■ Luanda. Rightly rejecting any ] a te nineteenth. Nomad herds moil, 

them in substantial general • ■ . . «* w* W***® of kingship tb e jfo were grouped in age-sets, 

chapters. His particular strength ls History without written records is fully developed from a sangte essentially, of warriors and elders, 
that he is able more confidently still In Its way as cbnjoctural as was centre, he asks now .certom inditn- and the names, of the Sets arid gen- 
than they to cite cases beyond.hu that through which the Scottish duals were awe ; to estabMs-n titelr e rations make it possible to Assign 
own preferred selection— Dahomey, Enlightenment and ^ their successors rule ovec populations previously dates to the events that they recob 
Togo, Congo-Brazzaville • ana offered to -trace the evolution of made up of autonomous -lineages. jeot Their history. Consists m their 


Roguish between reality end Ulu- Bebler (1973) and one or two of Uganda 

Sion, both of which have an others, Professor Decalo takes a 281pp. Ch 

explanatory role to play. selection (in his case four) of University 

country case-studies and frames - ■ - 

The temptation to describe the them in substantial general 


author’s argument as puzzling, or chapters. His particular strength is History without written records is fully dove 

even, intellectually perverse, is rein- that he is able more confidently stiU in Its way as crinjoctural as was centre, he i 

forced by another parallel exam- than they to cite cases beyond .his that through which the Scottish duals were 

pie : “Military regimes have not own preferred selectlo n— Dahomey, Enlightenment and > their successors rule ovec 

proven more nationalistic than Togo, Congo-Brazzaville ’ and offered to -trace the evolution of made up oi 


tary may be popularly perceived, odd deficiencies in this reaped), by a sense of what is probably the stfeto not as political scientists are 'battles, migrations and natural 

rightly or wrongly, as especially The emphasis of tbe book is on derived from much greater know- do but es itite Mbundu would, a disasters. Early in the nineteenth 

patriotic and likely to be dedicated "tho internal dynamics of African ledge of the realities of life at a low ynethod which meroly obliges one century 'they recognized a horrid!- 

to the natiqoal interest; and later military hierarchies, their .officer level of technology. Africnn bis- to ask what -words are to count ps tary war-leader, for reasons thaj 


on Professor; Decalo gives interest- cliques, and corporate and personal tqries have been pushed back many equivalent It seems that for them cannot now be kndivn ; it seems that 
lug examples which appear to don- ambitions”, and away from what centuries since scholars with some a state exists Where a number of for some time afterwards such milt 

titled offices are recognized and tary planning as there was remained 
•' . their authority validated by the in' too hands of the ciders as h 

T\ ' . , , a ■ 1 . possession of some ritual emblem, body, aitd In ' battle men . formed 


Hindu states were not centralized ."private 


attached to 


_ .... and their- kings had no monopoly leaders whom they trusted: The 

* ■ ■/ of the use. of legitimate force ;■ they war-leader Lorisng, however, used 

, . , . _ _ _ . . arbitrated' disputes and made their his office to organize, tho fighting 

meat of a deputy chief created new new rommerdd peasants innfah decisions effective by “such sane- force on the basis of the home ten* 

conflicts wWch concerned Jne and ed their otitei status as tions as .they possessed”, of course tory of its members, sa that specific 

the cUeFs royal dan' brondteri, tftri leaders into ^lctAural and cpm- uj^u^ng ritual sanctions. They tasks cqidd be plotted to. fixed 

muting elite. and the new men .who menial wealth Were not conquering fdreighers but unite. At his prestige increased, the 


By Anne V. Akeroyd 

GEORGE C. BOND i , ; ' 

Jhri jostles t pf , Changed in s Zafo- 
olan Community . 


I78nn prodded . some 200 new political que and is not lUtMeneiaon .a oiDtinuow; The history Is moat, interesting !*, 

ffltp?’ University of Chicago Press, posts 1 for ambidous man< women suggests toat this Blustratas the process 7 fa. it reedly accomplished t h B period tot which John Lamp* 
£9 ' 20 ‘ »"■ ■ • • and -children, 'dfitfeMp ■ e«A, way in which a .mass party^ having ^go^MieteT anything^ th>t fofoiSn^^lirSvThlS 

saaa^saasp 1 5 i ; moners. ■ ■ securely established itsett. may can 1 .’be '.Identified .98 n. state? pr fartJly memories or even titeir Own 

J -i. .'.1. . „ ■ Dr Bond empbariites the .HnWs th&n enter ( a phvr. en^rent^- TMtaha 1 foteO.vfay recoUections. ^Ev^ry . schoriboy 

wooige C. BohiFb The Politics of (espedally kinship ties) and riea- Jpeht, if not conservatism ,. . - vAeK he tojl? lie that' au Tyft®ndu. knows-” of; the mraa^rihd«peat<toat 

vages between individuals 1 , and ibis will be a good teadilag was regjr« riHov£» Fast Africa whep 

of ®hd intrit-acHoit arid contiict rao riogf aph7. mt&ough It is^Srie® ^ .d^pendeht ;t h e Eufopeeii 1 explorfers passed 

: .between - gortnime^ add; harty. Ss repetitiouTHore genealogies, riTthten,. „. A:' ; ^ througb. but m$t oS es herird 

£« ■ , j~r' fr 8 ^Qd^yendOnce, and- Some- opposed factions' wero : foyal dta^rams of reladotishiM' and riuS ' .The .' title Kings ftrtd Kfrtsriien Rttle of- tits- -- drought* and famines 

W ew ' p ^y:?? 8ed and commoner; well ahd less wen Sortsttuctures a^ list U pAidpS riludris toMhri process, well- attested of the same r period. 'The trixts 

■ Uvmi&Lmti < 9 ^ M °*?i educated;.' town and. country- Srornat^tSrsonne, and moreinfor- tBrou^tout > Afticai . whereby j^oyal ouoted here tril of these inpfliJSnant 

I ?_? or %* a8 'Wrn .ftamURitle. oriented: -different, church: mem- »rnmmnn fniv-nf power, has increased at theexpenBe detail. Tha Jie*s earliest experiences 


1 ruling cli 
*, DrV»ra( 


Is not state-form'ation a .cbntfnupuB The history Je most, interesting iq. 


'Br ‘rS^nESE ■WS&aSS^s *- -aes ■■tstse'^sbi 

ParS^ as Wgumehts rt- questlop' Jdie; , faett. . fecordftd , bv. by wwkTpg for t 

Srr a 6W ^ ■•?5SF oaoh, ^iSSSS gle between chief and deputy chilf, heSds ot royal oi^n pranc ®» :balp : w bhderfiiS whfthai#. sototoiie earq. the severe 

..^toe i-. temtortei and rlvnlrv* h^hvAttn 1 PrAA rhUfph ■ 1 Tha' Vah^nM' arti trfnlenrn ,nf m® i,1ta mlnlil- Hairfi : (bstA differ- rirnt .riti* 1 Smi , 1 


turn the 


madpn about the 


ktnea, . wnereuy ■ roy*i quoted here teu of these tn ppignam 
ireased at the expense detail. The Jie*s earliest, experiences 
rims; and tap; Imban- of - ."br own-skiiuied Hirin’^— Ethfo* 

' Aa UANit'MaHFtAil • J 


ahd rivalry between Free Chttrch 


Swab at elepfa aht-h loiters*-* 
unhappy; after tiiC'dleaS* 
reconstituted their herds 
ag for them as guldea' add 
They i tfid not need f thi. 
reriaue them ; nor dldtibW 
severe punitive treatment 


roariangwa fa 

-development 

.'..iraditjotta 

vtoyal Vr c] ani ; 


deputy ,? 1 

ipdl, are* 


"M • Opinions 


CoqntllS 


•ff-ihptray'h-’iWf*; 


■■’w»».v.cian, l ,-Bn.;.exogamous ogna«c jm*. uyomoai or : , oi , gaming ,.ipcei 
A- descent group . (5 -per cent of the ' saTarled pd*t$; i werri' i 

■ Wen' riJWd; ti^bially '. iodine d .- A4 Isr tori 

: ;'»een^ ! 'ibdf H&ef S t'-poHcy- jW ■ d^'ZhmbUruzjitiflri a ^fack -^prici 

■ ■te draen ' the -Native , AiHhoiJ^. 1 siphoned df| : Tth.b : jahtigoBOfogfot hi 

: r 96JI piid l Hi ? r ! a n d : J prpgteBsjve yelemap.tfl 'V. { i-The- i ae-ihpfr 

,'y" K - ;.. r ’:v I;; ■' . '4'[ ■ ’ 

sV'-. , ... v : •• a- ■. 


wEfltheif. -;.«jameo!ie w^tae sevma^uiritlve trestmem 
The tensions arid vlolepc^ or uje else might have: srien tbetp differ- . that the 1 . flrst British expemtiOto 
period - ate not^ evidenfc-rbui i>er- itatly rstccordlRg to hjm.'taeVd wrira inflicted on taem. “ Buf -rilthoddh 
haps the spread of UNIP;Wds rel- women 1 Jh the camp. but, If they .be-; they doubtless resented 1 being told 
a^ely^ore peaceful than in j(sdy) : : came pfegnant they were : tyrried ln gchbOiniBsterily fashion that fij&fct; 
J,undgri dlsWct?.lii„coBfaast to ine . out. and tae ; touapoweri was ; -rd^ tag; must cease, - pot ^aH .fame wed; 
often passionate, , person^ized,. and- ; created Solely i frbto ciptives. 'But that "-we w*o had J>een- wariHe^s 
political party memoirs of .colQdtgT comment- in- order tippn Dr. were made Hke- woiritei r. -iMiwi 
admlniatratprs (eg. R, Short?? AfrU .. 'Miller’s . ' InterprttsMort ; pi- their said * ' " Feacq rame -and- the; people 
tap Sunset, 1. 1973). . this book . is ' ritual; ; and : its effects. like toe were happy.’, Those /ww-d® 
cqqi, anafatidal, dJapasslonatB. but .Zaiis lunder Shaka. they , abolished .peace and total" ■il^anra grarta- 


ol- their said i 1 " Feace came and the; people 
Like toe were happy.*, lho^. w«e;day» 'Of ; 
abolished peace' and rata." -itbriadgs 
bs'.- du ring son Was r aiding- the KaElmojOng. ®*, 


-Would; ' 'shle 1 ' as .jaghteto; They’; wsp. oendfent, but'.^t-.' areros 
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The old slavery and the new bondage 


By George Shep person 


JAMES M. Mcl’IIIlRSON : 

The Abolitionist Legacy 
From Reconstruction to tlic NAACT 
430p]>. Princeton University Press. 
£7.00 (paperback, £6.25). 

At the end of the American Civil 
War in 1865, it might have seemed 
that the abolition of slavery in the 
United States would have freed not 
only millions of blacks from in- 
voluntary . human bondage but also 
several hundred white abolitionists 
from the self-imposed bondage of 
anti-slavery commitments. But this 
was another American dream that 
turned into a nightmare. 

By 1877, when the final FederHl 
troops were withdrawn from the 
former Con fed ora cy, it was clear 
that the high hopes of the Recon- 
struction period were over and that 
white supremacy had made a spec- 
tacular come-back in tlie South. By 
1800-91, the defoat in Congress of 
the Blnlr and Lodge Bills which 
would have provided for some mea- 
sure of control over the 'white- 
dominated educational and electoral 
systems in die Southern states 
meant that a now era of . Imposed 
Inferiority' had opened far 
American blacks, ana that what 
remained of the lingering legacy 
of Reconstruction had been 
obliterated. 

But the hard core of die aboli- 


Mfiriwjii praised their work for nbrjliiiouisi-tnipireil teachers who 
l>lntk education in Amcricu (as Pro- went suntli intending to uplift t tie 
tfussor McPherson does in the poor blacks " implied the cultural 
valuable -sccnml part of Ids book ' ' r 


vaiiuthic -scoimi part ol Ids book, inferiority of those to he uplifted . 
'which should interest students of lie explores “the paradox of 
'coni pj rmi vc education as well as of paternalistic means for egalitarian 


Anu.-ric.iti history) hut he drew the ends"; and he is well aware of 
conclusion which does not emerge those abolitionists whose zeal for 
'as clearly us it should from the- the amelioration of the conditions 
early chanters of The Abolitionist oF their black brethren cooled as 
Legacy that, because the abnli- they grew older, even to the extent 
tloiiists shared the prevailing Jnissez- of forcing them over into the racist , 
fniru philosophy, “ thev assumed camp. Bur, on all major issues in 
thut the Negro, once free, coidd the struggle for real liberation for 
compete on equal terms witit white the blacks in America, he sees the 


people ”. 
Zn the 


two decades, however, 


abolitionists ns n positive force. 
Like all movements for libera- 


before the founding of tfie National tion, theory and ideology were as 
Association for the Advancement of important for the black cause in 


radical nnci-s I a very lighters in Amer- which the struggle for women’s 
ica, played a leading part, it was rights in the United States tended 
becotniiiK clear that laissez-faire after the Civil War. as Indeed 
would not save blacks from lynch- before it, to embarrass the abolitlon- 
IhjE, race riots, Jim Crow laws, ist causo. He notes the importance 
disenfranchisement and the growing mBn y abolitionists attached to 

racism in the North as well as the struggle against American im-. 
the South. Whether the NAACP, penalism at the turn of the cen- 
in the long run, davod them is tury ; and he defends them against 
disputable. But, at the beginning charges of some American Wsi 
of the twetitioth century, n power- i® r f i 10 *!? 1 - 

ful organization working constitu- y J S °« on'whi to 

Hrtitnllv frti' Mia rlafpn^A nF ulflll -Rltitud68 'tOlVflPQS HOfl’WllltC 

SSS peoples who were coming under tlie 


In the South, held' firm. It is to ated to time and education 

addresses himself in his new book ® E * l ^ tado « s 

PieilicantentTn the United 

Equality : Abolitionists and the 

Negro in .the Civil tyar and Recon - Qxan, P lL » tiiat action of 
struction. Considered- singly or, 
bettor still, together, these two ~ 

highly detailed and well-documented I .r^T| Vl I C |)T' 
volumes must surely bo assigned VxVAlL; W-J V7 1. 

ah.lmpbrtont place la th 6 literature .i. n . n w i i i 

of Uio hlstdry of ideas and. of race • ■ , • • _ ' 

• relations in die United States. ' : : By Jmv Pott€T - 

Professor McPherson ch&tiinions — . 

the abolitionists at a time when, ■ -- - J — ■■ ' - 

from both white and black his- ROBERT V. WELLS : 
torians, they have taken some hard The Population of the British 
knocks. . lit particular, in The Colonics in America before 1! 
Abolitionist Legacy , he challenges A Survey of Census Data 
tlie assumption that most abolition- n,.!..,.,,,, n „*„*..* i.„ 

ists abandoned the battle.for negro finin' Pll|,c ?! :on University 

rights "aFter. 1870- Tills -is a vfow _ ; ... . 

which has been expressed (during 11 . - r ' •' " "" 


'" nd “ •r m o 1 11 » JZ y, ou b t lac o l f ssssaw ’aBffBiSrs Se 

5JJJ tweutmth century opened. And, 

!i!n ®} ia ^ 0w t0 . which whiiQ conceding that some latter-day 

the emancipated slaves and their w .v« oniitu nT 

children had been consigned ; and 1 radlfim" R leninri. 

Professor McPherson is surely right i U j e 0 f time) as indeed were 

NAACP* of dia "SJnlidonfsK 11 man Y bIflck i« te ^ e ctuals. Professor 
l0 ^ McPherson emphasizes those ex- 

t!l e ', a ®i 0 ? lat , i0, l represented p0 nents of the abolitionist legacy 

IJ TA" “Pf 1 a " 1 the who stood out against the prevail- 

atlstn and agitation so long subordiil- i., e Social Darwinism and deFendad 


ing Social Darwinism and defended 
the black American, on historical 


Professor McPherson, to be sure, biological grounds, against tlie 
is aware of the limitations of the charges of inherent Inferiority, 
abolitionist approach to. the blacks’ In a fascinating but, again, ell 
predicament in the United States too short note (page Gb), Professor 
after the Civil War. He notices, for McPherson challenges the claims 
example, that the action of white, by roceitt American historians,' 

Census of the settlers 


By Jhn Patter 


“ of Census Data”. He has meticu- 
lously, painstakingly, investigated 
all die - known population count® 
_ taken in the English colonies before 
= 1776. Ills first chapter, is devoted 
to an examination of the origins 


torians, they have taken some hard The Pop ulnli on of the British of those censuses (eg, who Hi or 

knocks. Iu particular, in The Colonics in America before 177G • called for bv the British govern- 

Abolitionist Legacy , he challengos A Survey of Census Data men t for military reasons), and of 

the assumption that most abolition- . TI . their content: and reliability. Where 

lets abandoned the battle.for negro 2,5$' Pl "»ceton University Pi ess. ho [has detected inconsistencies, 
rights 'after. 1870. Tills is a viow _ r_* : _ 1 between different copios .or from 

a hlch has been expressed .during ; 11 , t K " ' •' " 1 r apparent errors of transcrinrlon, lie 

i 6 pgst .decade., by Amcriohn his. It '.would no .longer’ bo accurate, to provide*, with reasons, lile 'pwn 
torjatis as dUFeront as August; Meter, begin a survey of American demo- ebrrep^cd version. , In subsequent 
and C. -Venn Woqdward. The, latter gt; np hlc history.. as did tho.au thor of chapters lie surveys each region 
has, writton Uiat by 1877 .'.a Avhola tn an idle puollshod in 1965, with turn .(*• Northern Colonies, 
! gen oration qf r Northern . liberals tho-wurds t • New Ejiglaud,. tlio Middle Colonies, 

anil Eorinar. abolitionists [worq] l« shorn contrast with the vleour the. Sou til arn Colonies, the Island 

mouthing ; the . slubbolaths of. White of the debate t^er the cLsM of Colonies), presenting the data 

supremacy regarding the Negro's ,j lc iocreaso of°ti?e English ponu- “mailable for tlie use of " historians 

innate Inferiority, shTfUees ness, and . latlOn during the eiRhtaentlf' and o* individual colonies’*. In tho last 
hopeless unfltiiess- for f ull narudpn- early -Sine toe n h SurieS "the two : chapters, "Colonial Patterns" 
tion in the wiilie man’s civilization and " Household Size and Compost- 


1 tion in'the wiilie man’s civlmadon ’*. 

"s Tlie 1 tribute that Professor Vann demographic problems in' Amarf- • 2? n T*- t ,vn 

Wood Ward bays to The- Abolitionist ' ' cap historical writings is s rial I. >hateriali though sometimes 

* ,r - u. ■ ■ with. excessive caution and reserve. . 

The reason^ fotf "numbering the 

particularly of P e 0P.^. ” wflre oftea religious 
F " ' atbr' more j' however, they sprang from 

iu 'iu uv iiti|iiiu iuu l yiaiiw uigtyiiuuo UL'UUJl grO^Vllli UI1Q Ot tH6 Q108t ’lOttir* t h$ simple fact Of colonial status! 
•will follow - suit,- IThe-' reaction esttns features of "thla’^vork 'Ja the ?rofea^or Welle lists -V 12+ ceiisuses 
' against the ovcr-alti’Uifitfc ihterpre- extent to which nuitiewiie resear- ^V 611 . in . twenty-one Arii&ican 
. tat l on of . American^ abolitionists chars, working quite mdauondentW Mlonles' between 1623 and' 1775. 


of whom FugcT and Engerman in 
their cuturovorsiul Time on the 
Cross are tlie mast notable, tltut 
the whites who described "the 
victims of bondage us psychologi- : 
cally crippled ' 1 were racists; and 
that black culture, under slavery 
In America, was both viable and 
strong. Allowing for Lite bias nf 
their middle-class Victorianism, • 
Professor McPherson claims that 
those American abolitionists and 
missionaries who saw slnvcry and 
its legacy in the South ut first 
hand are more convincing in their 

J iortrayal of it ns an " oppressive 
nstitution whose victims deserved 
compassion and help ” than present- 
day scholars, working on Incomplete 
quantitative data, who depict the 
South’s "pecullnr institution” as 
a society that " allowed the develop- 
ment of strong personalities and 
a vigorous culture”. On this 
subject, as oil some of his cnmmouu 
and conclusions on the abolitionist 
legacy .and ideology in America, 
Professor McPherson's . new book 
will, no doubt, find its critics. But 
it is also undeniable that he has 
opened an important debate on 
too constructive role of abolition- 
ists, especially white abolitionists, 
after the Civil War In America and 
that he lias provided excellently 
documented material for this. 

Perhaps liis study of the 
abolitionist legacy in America will 
stimulate studies of the abolitionist 
legacy . elsewhere. The struggle 
against slavery in the nineteenth 
century was world wide ; and, when 
the ■ abolitionists in one country 
.saw emancipation conic to their 
particular victims of bondage, they, 
like their American counterparts, 
wero faced with Us consequences. 
Nowhere Is this more pronounced 
than in the British Empire. Again, 
it is an American scholar who has 
led the way in this field: Suzanne 
Micrs in 'Britain and the Ending 
of the Slave Trmlc (15)75), which 
studies the events lending up to the 
Brussels Act of 1890, an nutf-slnvery 


eventually to form the United States 
of America, but includes sovun- 
twith and eight eonth-cotittivy 

'Canada” and tlio Island Colonlos 
(but, rogrettably, only the British). 
Numbering the people wnn not lit 
all confined to Purltun Now Eng- 
land for, when Professor Wells 
writes that "our knowledge of the 
population beforo 1776 is greater 
than for any othor of tho colonies 
included in this study ", ho is spouk- 
ing of the Loewurd Islunds, 

The gaps unfortunately occur 
vdry ofteu where ono would most 
uko Information. Tho number of 
pagos which Professor Wolls is abla- 
te devote to tho differont colonies 
is therefore in no wuy related to 
their size or importanca; the Loo- 
ward Islands (with a total poptiia- 


Leflqdp ■ on: . ita jacket . suggests The liuervening y B ars bftve seen a 
. thaf he has nour- ntpdUled his- , very considerable output of dataller 
■flews on the pOBt-CwU .War- herf- demographic 'studies, particularly o 
Mge of Amtnlcata 'abolitlpnism. It the, culoiilal patW and . of - later 
• l*'to bo hoped that other, historians iirijan groWh. Ope of the most inti 


smouiu of r atteiUioh devoted to «nd ; Household Size and ComPQst- 

demographic problems in Amerl- ,,*■ 2 ,vn 

cat: hTstorlcal writings is sriall. ,d i*£ he ritat , erla1 ' thonah sometbnes 


Wna necessary : but, like all historb 
cal-, reorientations, the • penduluni 
has swung too ' f ai*. Mapy fqrmei' 
’artti-sJayery adher ents-fell by .the 


oii iUffe rcnTkrqdVoT dataf^r dfiTa^ ^ acl1 on ® w 08 in response to a 
«it locnlities, m different d!a tea. request froth the Bridal v goverri- 
have produced findings of quite sur- hie nt for infortnation about colonial 


tion in 1775 of 100.000) receive 
wirty pages and Newfoundland 
.(with a mere 12,500 in 1775) aix- 
teeit pages : but Virginia and Pennt 
■syl vania, with the two largest popu- 
lations at the , end of the colonial 
period (500,000 and 300.000) and 
the two . colonies for which demo- 
graphic Information is most critic- 
ally needed, receive only eight 
pages Mid less than one page res- 
pectively.-. The case of Pennsylvania 
is .parnciT ' ' 


owhu. HES-Sft. 


wayside, in the era' of Reqbnstruc- torians to accept with groVvIng con- U°70) reflected the'continulnd'pre- 
dan and oftei' ; and some- un- fidqtice the picture of regional uac- ? ccu P fl “ on wlth mI,itQr y security, 
dpubtodly, ohee the shouting and terns and chronological trends WH” 1 * gbveruors to.be con- 
tile ■ tumult , of : the Civil. Wor' wei‘e, . which is gradually emerglne. Robert ■ CB / I ) ed about numbers so. that tliey 
. oyer, showed: themselves in.^ ^tboll: : .^.{;\VeHa r .oi ■ ‘ a M 
tfifO cbl.it litsv ‘'and- > revealed' , tbepi- 'har'Ccintribu 

^ ; 


-• Wwl'.gwaytl 3tit, -as’ Pro- 
'..'fe&sor; MePhftrsqn : dfeitiort^Uates in 




. . stiii ctlve'i a nd rui 


Thg .reaction >b 
' '.'can academic' 

' tlppists. 'ifi. . 


riiv- further :yror 


fill 

riyf dP'thfi arid Plantations' to 1 be 
tip;, thin and- weakly inhabited as 


j. ri i . *w«pn*Wer:i 0 W' 
and'irt.’wfil^-’Way ;fhey;Way,>riQst 
<-Cotweineittly;.baisupplied:.f 


reauest formation -besides .the one Penn- 
* Wlyagta census of 1776), in view of 
the important, but so far uu quanti- 
le con- liable, contribution to the colony's 
at tliey population growth of the " accession, 
of ^r ad gars of which Franklin 

‘M^of&so^.Welis-is no more 
. „ ed than were the original ooBS 
_ to' be with asBessihg. the , number 

* U ~ J as oE Indians, already present bn the 
an- 'COutineni 


' r-.Pi'p/es^bil 

jg:' iipdbubtedly 



iuijrently .In prpjresa at the 

. ..perr y [Library^ Center fa- the 

Amaeidah ’ Jddians. Is 
“ tfoufhf oA the. ^eiier- 




: legacy,; 1 is r fcr. pp n)eai« .thgi ; fieri. ", meh|«) ;,had .fl higjt . pro pepeity .. to feWLS 1 ??? 1 ■ ^ w '? an , 

-Far. oxaiupltf; -ten ,.yeuc ’.ago,- jh.-ihet ;eount, a*, -jvas well - demonstrated -/“It for ji)$tance; there .-Iri - 


mtk’Pl .otv-l^vuncB 


hi tlio uyked sta 


4®rivied ; women 




fear vlrui 


V i 'll} 


document which the United Sm n 

There is no mention of A!l 
American anti-slavery aestm* » 
Professor McPherson’s boot; ? 
could be argued thut it 
peripheral to the. burning i SSW i” 
often in the niost literal sal. 

" bun. ng ” of ,h, black p .2 

metu in the U Hired States a nS 
end of the nineteenth century- Z 
that thr. international side of’ ibl 
abolitionist legacy for black AmS 
cans was unimportant. But at Z 
time, leading black Americans S3 
not dunk that it was. They cluidJ 
at anything, at home or abnS 
which might nnnfove their nodZ 
hi American llfo An oxample^ 
this and one which is not ma 
tionetl in The Abolitionist Legacvii 
tho journey tn the Pan-African C» 
ference in London la 1900 of tin 
Afro-Americans who, as Profess* 
McPherson indicates, COoperiiri 
with white abolitionists hi ft. 
founding of the NAACP; Bishm 
Alexander Walters and Profesw 
W. E. B. Du Bois. They both sS 
tlie nddross "To the' Nauons of 
the World” at this conforms £ 
which the nbolltioiiist'-legscy ii 
America, through three of iu 
leaders, was ovoked: - ; 

Let ndt the spirit of Garrlsu 
Phillips, and Douglass wholly die 
out in America; may the con- 
science of a great nation rW and 
rebuke all dishonesty and .un- 
righteous oppression toward the 
American Negro, and grant is 
him the right of fran&fe, 
socurity of persoh and property, 

' and generous recognition ol the 
great work which he' has accom- 
plished in. a generation toward 
raising nine millions of hnnun 
beings from slavery to manhood. 
But Professor McPherson’s neg- 
lect of tho international aspects of 
the abolitionist legAcy in America 
must be considered a very minor 
daficiancy when sot against the 
weal til of domestic details, docu- 
mentation and analysis he gives of 
a force hi American Ufa nhiA , 1 
even in those cynical days, lias n« 
altogether run its course. 


" Blacks "). though individod 
govornprs sometimes . actively «• 
enuraged marriages between white 
and Inclittus, ns much from a cos- 
corn to curtail etnigratioa 
linulnud ns from a desire to tfc 
colonial population increase. 

Although Professor. Wells’s l»*f 
is primarily Intended, ana m 
dottbtloss be. used, for rCftrMrt 
purposes, the author ww W' 
aware of tho brondoc lmp(l(»d«i 
of his work. Tho consequent 
political, cconoiplc and aortal n 
tory of tile datd now being ragi^ J 
on such domogt-aphic varljgi 
ago structuro, sox 
and family 8 J* e ' « mo ^ ^Wieeit^ 

mix. and tho difference! . tenjert 
rogionsi are gradually bagmning 
be inya 8 tlgated. - - i . -i-,- 

Professor Wolls 
graphic data. » challenge mj 
fnterpretation. Two ..^Pv.ji/ijl 
positions about ^SJ-enlh 

the Caribbean in «'? s J e ,S. 
and eighteenth ■ ca ^ r f“ t f J Jlondi, 
first; that men came.W fu^ 1 . rfl ! 
made their iJntationa 

turned homo leavlnar“J®.Pi“_ y iy D g 
in the hands 
in a Iaraa 

liouseliolds with s \ av es and 

whites) j add of 

children were, riter native s ^ 

labour, .so Bar, 

present wheri the 

says. ,PrOO«^;«" flB hoida hi tn* 
structure l7 1 °* 1 u' ft. 1731 and 1734 'N ; 
Bab £ffid b i?becomes dear M 

• •rfffe 1 ejiipo the - BeB ,,e6d ^ 

-to suggest maby:*JJJ 
simtiar reappraisals. He -Seems [. 

«e explaln-d^by *- hB „ 

AJr.fSSSg 
■ssffcrt 

aamoRrBpnifc . structures, 
'.short-term disturbances are 


• m^tit : fnto new areas., H Jj 
^too.-.much, . to hope ^that 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


CORNWALL 4 

.. County Library 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN: 

Information Services 
£3,678 - £4,407 p.a. AP.4/5 

Applicants for this post should be Chartered 
Librarians who can show the motivation and 
enthusiasm required to develop this increasingly 
Important servlco. They should preferably have 
experience of reference and information services 

S artlcularly to local government. 

n application form and Job description may be 
obtained from the County Librarian, County 
Library, station Road. Truro, or further details 
may be obtained by telephoning John Farmer, 
Deputy County Librarian, 00 Truro 4282, exten- 
sion 278. 1 Applications should be returned by 
29th October, 1976, 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 

Library 

SUBJECT LIBRARIAN 

(£3,82S to £4,095 plus £312 salary supplement) 

To assist the Faoully Librarian In providing library anh 
information ssrvioes to lha Faoully of Solanca end Tech- 
nology, Duties Include book selection, stook supervision, 
reference services and library teaching. 

CATALOGUERS 

(£2,520 to £3,282 plus £312 salary supplement*, minimum 
'of £2,922 plus Supplement tor a Chartered Librarian) 

, Two posts. Prlnoipal duties are to catalogue and classify in 
.speofilo subject-areas. 

NdC salary and oonefttions (AP5 and AP2/3 grades respec- 
tively). 

For further particulars and application form returnable by 
Friday. 29th October 1970 please send stamped, ad- 
dressed foolscap envelope to Stalling Officer, Newcastle 
upon Tyne Polytechnic, Ellison Building, Ellison Plaoe, 
Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 8ST. 


Waliham Forest Collage ' 

Deputy Librarian . i . 

needed for this expending College Library. Duties will 
Include the cataloguing and Dlassltyind of all new addi- 
tions to stock. Thp Library uses the BNB Card Servloe. 
Applicants should be chartered librarians with appro- 
-priate ekpSrlenoe. 

Salary according to age and experience on the AFM 
Soale: £3,651 to £3,867 pa, plus £312 .Supplement. 

aurtlwr pRillMitiira and application fwmt av*) labia from Um 
P flraonnsf OfflaHr, Town Hull. Fpr«l Bowl, LortrMn B17 4JF 
ttflpphoiM I 01-827 8844, Sxlanilon 888), 
cioiiB fl daw i Oct ota ar 88, 1S78. Napu quota rafaranao i Q.82B 

—.teuton Boroughof — - 

Waltham. 

.. warest 



ATHSOFA GOGLEDD-DD CYMRU . 
THE NORTH: E WALES INSTITUTE 

ot higher education 

Cadrefl* College Wrexham 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

(squired with expertence 1 of paialogulng ■ aqd classifying 
m an aoaderrtlo library. Salary, soala : NJC Grade: APS 
B 2 fl 22 ^ 2 B 2 i *ty; £ 912 -pUpp| 0 mehfcf :.i .;;; 1 ( : 

Application forms end .luiiher dktalifi f$mX '■ . % • 

Tn* Regtsl rtr 1 , CarlrsW poriMe. Wrexhanl, piwyd. 


COUNTY OF NORTH YORKSHIRE 
County Library 

TRAINEE 
LIBRARIAN ( 2 po*t.> 

Based at Northallerton/ Rip on 

Applications are Invited tor the above vacancies (12 
months* appointment initially). 

Applicants should have completed Parts i and II of the 
Library Association examinations or the postgraduate/ 
degree course in llbrerlanshlp. 

Successful candidates will undertake a variety of prac- 
tical work experience and project-work as part of their 
training programme. 

Salary on Trainee Grade £1,21&-£2,853 per annum (Bar 
at £2,529 p.a.), plus annual salary supplement of £312 
p.a. at age 18 or over. Starting point for possession ot 
above qualifications £2,277. 

Removal expenses and lodging allowances may be pay- 
able in approved case9. 

Application form and further particulars available from 
the County Librarian, North Yorkshire County Library, 

S I Grammar Sohool Lane, Northallerton, North Yorkshire 
L 6 IDF. 

Closing date : 1st November, 1976. 


DEVON COUNTY COUNCIL 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
Rtqulrod In Ihq Learn Oil 

Roiaurcos nroa . of Narlb . pavai 


UNIVERSITY Ol' Ll-Xns 

IINO'imHTiJN LIIIUA.KY 
rtpplk.,ilun& nrn Inviin.l from cjn- 
dlil.iirq iyNIi qlialkllcullunil III 
libra rimuhip fur atipnlniini'nl u 
bENIUII 1.IIIHA II V AKHiaiANT. 
Inill:il ilUHvi miilniv r nnecrni cl wklli 
mlnliiuuitiQ And nilur niAlklunca In 
tvcIinlLOl procf r.'ira. 

SdUrv un Hid unto EV.430 10 

A|k|>IICntlonn namlnii two referpea 
bliould bi- beni in tho Uhmrlan. 
Uruilmrlon l.lbrary . Unlvuralty of 
Ltwls, Luuda liU i#J r, Ely Gib 
NokHinhor, IVTF,. 

I unh or mrilculnra avallabl o. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 
LABORATORY SERVICE 

ASSISTANT 1 All HA RIAN 
Preference glvra la gniduaia 
wtib library (luallflcailnna. medical 
or KlontlElc library euncrlonco and 
hnowlartan or laneuanoa. 

Salary wlililn acalo Ca.mia- 

5 S.B3M per annum iiluo Lon- 

□n Woluhilno and £312 Pay 
Bupplcmtnl . 

AppiicaUoni wUti naniM and 
addr«aioa or mo roforooa to IVir- 
tonnel Of He or, Ooiurat miblla 
Health Lai 'oratory, CoUndala 
Avonuo, London NWS Birr. 


1 PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY j 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

. HUMANITIES RJSSEAIIOH CSNTTU3 
VISmNO PB1XOWSHORB . 


CARLKTON UNIVERSITY 
coMMirn.i: oh >»immaei viive 
i.i it:hati'hi: 

A vacanry c-.uin fur an out. 

m.i.ij'ii iiLi.*(i-t it i » 

Usn wi Hi In i he- rank nr Profi-iM-ir 
with r-nuoa i ui.iAirru ina In t>\>> lull 
ol 1 OTV. 


Ilil candidate will hp t-cprclL-il In 

1 «rllrl|jaio In liio mmmiiiii n( lha 
■rOBramino at oihor lovola or In- 
uruclloo and resrarch. 

The pouiloii is wen as a ronllnu- 
Inn ono. and tho ulaiy la nano- 
liable. 


m UNIVERSITY OF 
^ TECHNOLOGY 

Library 

User 

Education 

Applications are Invited lor IKe 
post of Information Otllaer lor Lib- 
rary User Education sponsored by 
tho British Library Research and 
Development Deparlment lor a 
ported oi three yaara. Candldalea 
should preferably be graduates with 
llbrary/ternmaiten qualUloatlona 

and ralavant experience. 

Salary will ba wllhTn lha scale 
83,174-26,418 (under review). Poit- 
aard raquaila lor applloatlon forma 
and further, particulars lo Asslilant 
fleolalrBr . (Estebllahment), ref s 
7B/60LB. Informal enqulrleo may 
be made lo Proleaior A, J. Evany, 
University Librarian. 7 

Loughborough Leicestershire 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

Assistant 


ILKESTON 

Librarians! Scale: £2,520- 
£2,022 (bar)— £3,202 per 
annum (plua £312 
■ ' supplement) 

Applications are Invited ter 
the above post, baaod on lha 
Araa Library, llkeaion, from 
young -qualified librarians. 

Application forma and far- 
ther detail* art available from 
lha County Librarian, County 
OHIcyta, Matteok. Closing date 
for applications It October 20 , 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 



woYk. 

TLBOBl, 


LIBRARIANS 


TUB LIBRARY 


Roiaurcos nroa of North . povon 
OoUeao. Candldalea should -bo 
rh a norod llbrartana with experlonco 
or work In a CoiToBo Library. 

Saiaiy scale: C 2 .W 2 to RS.asa 
plua £G 1 S nay aupplomont. 

Application termi and fnrtliM- 
dataUa may ba ofaialnod from lha 


LONDON BOROUGH 
OP EALING 

UBRAflY BEHVrCK 
SENIOR ASSISTANT UBE1AHIAN 
. i pan - tun o I 


pvm 


ICIJ c 

ter" periods «f~ boiwaon _lhrdi" a 

jwolva moniha In avm. Th 

hope* io concentrate in 107 
muter thotnea In Liinraiiiro an 
nna In tho Micicia Aqca. 
echo lam working ra thli npfd. 
bd eepocially wofcoma. AnpUpo: 

HrlU continva la bo acc . 
nurr rroni thoao work Inn In any 
of (lie humanlUae. Tha 
* — ■' princlTMl area or interoa* 


Milt 

■BI 


nro and thq nun 

ia A & m ± 

AnnQcoilona 


of llio hun 

uin.iro'e princlTMl aim »■ ...... w. 

odibracea European intellectual an 
cultural trad 111 unm and Uinlr Infill 
oncoi overaoaa. * Pello-wa roefd 
appropriate aranla which will i 
delonntnod In men caao In. 
unco with quail ricattem and 


bicluilVDl 

Bupplamonl 


rG3.207-C3.887 par annum 
it piua eoia par annum 


IB hour* per wock p 
•pproumatoly heir rate. 


o*k pro rate l.o.. 


Bis 


mm onwoalih Univoraifloa 

ardoiv Square. Lon. 


Akaoctadc 
_ Unlvo 


, A catual uaor car allowance tisa 
b*on aiiocaioa end applipoQli muat 
be car 

PP wWi - “ hot nbrmariy tn. 

Batnraiy wonr. 
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UNIVERBITY OP BATH 
APPLICATIONS ere invllcd ter 
tho follow inn ro aoorch staff for ~ 




Applies Ilona from Chartered Llb- 
riaiu olrino poo. odiicfiUon, quall- 

C iona -ana prevlqua uipmenco 
tho namae of two rofaraaa 
should reach the Dorminh Llbrar 1 -" 
Cenirai jTbrary. WOlpglo Pert, i 
on or botero anui Octobor, X 
If In ournrni employment a 
ui^a ihouidalato proaent poi 


UNIVERSITY OF 
. EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY LIDRAIIY 

are now vacanl!— 

wAfiSSnSSte m 

Btruoiiira for wmlor Library SiafT 
Unutimum G7.B9S par annum) . 
BUB-LID RAREAK f AodUlalUona) r 

par annum). 

Fuwhor paiiJciOan ot Uwu poala 


ESSEX COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

COUNTY LIBRARY 

B o KSU. 

.pw . arnium^ (Charter _ , 
Plua £31 a Annual Saury Supple 
mont.- 

«« LljftlB. 

o have, com plqie 
- Aaaonauan 

\ *i3Ur^ M 


lory social vvalfr.ro uencioa ”, TJiq 

inwrAn p's? 

will bo baaed al Trawbrlilpo In .Hi' 
Wuuhiro Social Bcrvicas, and Pro. 
ballon and After Caro departments, 
in collaboration with the Colin ly 
Library and Mum uni • Borvti 
RESEARCH OFFICER < 

annum 

Who Will he the team leader, 
accountebte 10 the pro loci h i'.<d . 
This paroon should hold relevajif 
qua! Id cations and. have experience 
of providl 


Who Will he 
accountable 10 

This pareoa should ... .... 

oudunca lions nnd have experience 
of provUllnn Inform Lilian sarvlcoa, 
Pro via m pxparionco or roaoerch and 
a hnewicdua of social wairnro aaeni 

Bahuyi ifc.valf do ca.oio 


who should ftavafl expert onjolii 
roieorch, librartenahlp or Jnforra*- 

^Tn "^rmohuia lha teem, will M 
catoplalod with Iho .anpolntmoni of 
ono more roeouvh. o inner, deftest 
atoff WlU bo avail able to support 
the protect throughout tho lliroO 

* °Poj ^tefofm at dlMuMlon, tale- 
phene Mr. J. P. Morrieh, AaaUlant 
Director or Bocial Borvloea, TteWi 
brldab (03214) JWu, , Ext. 8W0, 
or Mr. J. LaipWo, UnlVarelty Lib- 
rarian. ItaUi 5941. Ext, oil. 


ppllcniion . forms ind 
alia avalteWo from tho I 
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BELFAST 

TUB QUBBN'B DNlVEnBITY 
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AtniUcailans should bo neni io 
O. A. Maradan, (.nalrman. Com- 
muter on Cumimriiivo Lltoraluro, 
narleion Uniserdliy, Otiawa. 
Ontario, H 1 B DB 6 , Caned a, 


UNIVERSITY OF 
THE WEST INDIES 
Jamaica 

, APPUCATiONB pro Invited for 
Iho roLlowInD POSTS In Iho Univer- 
sity Library : 

m LIDRARIAN <11/111. The 
appointee will ha ovprrlfd lo aiklst 
tni Librarian and Dopuiy Librarian 
In tho administration of the 
university Librartoa (tho Main 
Library and two branch Librarios 
for Medtclno and Rclonroi and In 
promoUmi agreed University policy 
-f nffialor co -ord In* 1 1 on of L' annul 
»rnina roapurcoa, Includlno 
apartments! libra Hob. Experience 
n personnel admhmirallon. In- 
■orvlcfi lrsjnlnn pro gram m«* and 
nKrary orpanlaalJon la highly 
daa&alilo. inioroil and experlspco 
hi cpnaervatlo 
and/or Uio L 
of 111 o*s male 

able. 

<21 LIBRARIAN <IU). Th 
polntoo will bo exported to tak 
« of the Oitte and Rscha 
which hondioa a slgnl 
ol aolicliog and nnaal 

w , 

with other 


collaboration 
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some in atm no exportmeo. 
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reach teaching. 
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